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ROSE AND EMILY. 



CHAP. I. 

" Whither are you going in such 
haste ?'* said Mr. Blandford to a pretty 
little girl, whom he met running with a 
swiftness which seemed urged by some 
extraordinary occasion — " Whither are 
you going ?** " Mamma is very ill. Sir, 
and I am going for the doctor,'' replied 
the child, throwing back the fine flaxen 
ringlets that half concealed her face. 
" if Jiat is your name ?*' " Rose Sydney, 
Sir : but pray ask me no more questions, 
for poor mamma is very ilL" 
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" Mamma !** repeated Mr. Blandford, 
as the girl flew from him — " what refine- 
ment in this little rustic !'* 

Mr. Blandford was what is termed, " a. 
man ^of the world ;" he had visited dif- 
ferent countries, and observed, with no 
superficial eye, their manners and cus- 
tpms. He had mixed in general society-— 
had marked the vices that too often dis- 
grace it, without reflecting upon the vir- 
tues that as frequently adorn it. He 
viewed only the dark side of human na- 
ture ; and having been duped by some 
men, he suspected all. He carried into 
the world a heart repletewitfe'confidence, 
and every generous sentiment ; he with- 
drew from it with one contracted by dis- 
trust, and chilled by disappointment. In 
a moment of discontent and displeasure, 
he left the metropolis, and with his only 
child, Emily, (a girl of ten years of age,) 
and an elderly female servant, travelled 
northward, undetermined where to re- 
main, till, passing through a small village 
in Derbyshire, whose humble habitations 
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ahnouaced only the abodes of labourers 
or mechanics, he stopped his carriage, 
imagining that among them he should at 
least find eimplicity (a quality he con« 
$idered as nearly allied to virtue,) and in* 
gaged a lodging for the night at a small 
public-house, whicli, however, was deno- 
minated an inn* The pompous protnisesr 
of " Good eDttertainraent," &c. which it 
held forth in golden letters to the passen 
ger, excited a sarcastic smile from Mr, 
Blandford. The low obeisance of the 
Jandlord, and the many curtsies of the 
good womah his wife, with their officious 
zeal to proCMire him what he required, he 
did not consider, as they really were, the 
customary tokens of attention and grati- 
tude, but as the servile and awkward imi- 
tations of designing civility ; and viewing 
every thing with the jaundiced eye of sus- 
.picion, he b^an to doubt whether he had 
meteven with one object of his search , sim* 
plicity, till, observing the ** nicely sanded 
floor,'^ and whitewashed walls of the little 
parlour, be found it reigned in the dwelU 

b2 
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mgy if not in the hearts of its inhabitants, 
and secretly rejoicing they had not called 
it an hotel, ordered dinner. He tlien en- 
quired of the landlord if there was an an- 
ocbupied house in the neighbourhood, 
and was informed a very " * genteeP one 
was just vacant; or there was the' paiv 
sonage.** The next day he looked over 
the " genteeV* tenement, which the tasty 
landlord had recommended, and found it 
accorded so welt with his immediate 
wishes, that he instantly engaged it. 

It consisted of so &w rooms, that it was 
literally incapable x)f containing more 
than the three beings who were to inhabit 
it ; but it was in neat repair, and the fur# 
niture, though of the. most common kind^ 
perfectly clean. 

The surrounding country, which had 
chiafly influenced Mr. Blandford's deter- 
mination of stopping in this village, was 
exquisitely beautiful. The Derwent 
wound its way through the fertile valley 
in which it stood, and bold irregular hills 
bounded the horizon. He was an enthu- 
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«iastic admirer of nature, and considered 
the temporary inconvenience of an indif- 
ferent house amply recompenced by the 
delight of contemplating the picturesque 
scenery which on every side met his eye. 
He had been a resident in the place but 
a few days, when the beauty of our little 
Rose attracted his attention, and her hur- 
ried step promoted the enquiry of " Whi- 
ther she was going?" He slowly pur- 
sued hiswalk, and again the child passed 
him, weeping bitterly. " Why do you 
cry ?" said Mr. Blandford. " Oh Sir, the 
doctor is not at home, and he is not ex- 
pected till night — my poor mamma will 
die." *^ Let us hope not,'* replied Mr* 
Blandford. " What is her complaint ?" 
" I cannot tell, Sir ; but she never smiles 
as she used to do ; and Isabel says she is 
very ill." ." And who is Isabel ?" " My 
sister,Sir; she is very good to poormamma, 
and nurses her night and day.^* " Shall I 
go with you and see her?" said Mr. 
Blandford. " Oh yes. Sir ; pray, pray do, 
if you are a doctor." " Well, but if I 

B 3 
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am not a doctor, I may be a fdend.*^ 
*' If you are a friend^ Sir/' said the child 
eagerly, " come directly, for my mamma 
told us yesterday she had no friend but 
God, and he, you know, is in Heavea, 
which is a long way off; my papa i» 
there too, and though mamma tells me 
he is very happy, I cannot help wishing 
him with us again ; for when he was 
here, she never cried, arid now she cries 
very often." The little girl sighed as shd 
concluded, and Mr. Blandford aflfection- 
ately took her hand. " Ah,** she said, 
" papa used to take my hand just so, 
and we had such nice walks together !'* 

A sudden impression that the inno- 
cent prattle to which he had been irre- 
sistibly yielding the kindest feelings of 
his heart, was a trick of infancy, seized 
upon his imagination ; and disengaging 
his hand from her gentle grasp, he hastily 
said — " Go home, child, to your mother 
— I cannot attend you." "Then," said 
Rose, timidly, " you are not mamma's 
friend^ as I thought." " No, no-— go 
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your way." The poor little girl, as sh« 
parted from him, lifted up lier blue eyes 
to his face with an expression so tq^ and 
sorfowful, that his heart upbraided him 
with injustice and inhumanity ; and 
hastily calling her back, he again took 
her baud, saying " I have changed my 
mind, and will go with you to see your 
mother." " Thank you, Sir," said Rose. 
•* Mamma will be glad to see a friend.'' 

A silence of some minutes ensued, till, 
they came within sight of a small thatch- 
ed cottage, in appearance so very hum- 
bte» that Mr. Blandford's might indeed 
be <;alled a genteel mansion, when com- 
pared with this. Rose suddenly ex- 
claimed-*-" Yonder are mamma and 
Isabel walking in the garden ;" and 
quitting hold of his hand, bounded over 
the low stone wall that surrounded the 
cottage. ** Can that be her mother ?" 
thought Mr. Blandford, as he gazed on 
the graceful figure of a woman leaning 
on the arm of an elegant girl — " Can 
they be the inhabitants of such a place 
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as this ?** and he hesitated whether to 
proceed or return — to proceed would 
require an apology, to return would 
imply caprice ;^ but whilst the foot of 
freedom was arrested in its progress, the 
eye of curiosity still dwelt on the objects 
before him, and as he lingered on the 
spot, he heard the anxious enquiries of 
the child, whilst fondly kissing the hand 
held out to her. " Dear, dear mamma, 
how are you now? I am^o glad to see 
you out ?" " Do not speak so loud and 
quick, my Rose;" said Isabel, '• mamma 
is better, but not welL" *' I could not 
find the doctor,** said Rose, lowering her 
voice ; " but I have brought a friendJ^ 
Mrs. Sydney, turning her head, saw the 
companion of her little girl, and ap- 
proaching him, apologised for her inat- 
tention, and invited him into the cottage 
to imparl his business. ^^ I am ashamed 
to confess, madam, that I have none, 
and concerned to find that I have ob- 
truded myself into a spot which sorrow 
and sickness appear to have made sacred. 
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This little interesting girl attracted my 
attention, and irresistibly drew me hither; 
she is at once the ^use of my intrusion 
and its apology/* Mrs. Sydney thanked 
him for his praise of her child, and assured 
him as a mother she required nothing 
more to be alleged in excuse for his visit* 
" But I think it necessary," he added, 
ff, to tell you my name — it is Blandford, I 
am a inere idler — have been a resident 
qf this place only a few days, and am per- 
fectly unacquainted with any of its inha- 
bitants. The appellation of Jriend^ which 
accident has applied to me, I should be 
wast happy to confirm. May I enquire 
ifthis.be really your abode ?'* " For the 
present it is/* " Pardon my curiosity," 
he continued, " perhaps, like myself, you 
have chosen this spot for change ?" 
Change indeed !" sighed Mrs. Sydney. 
f I perceive, Sir,youare a stranger here." 
Mr. Blandford*s curiosity, though 
strongly excited, was not of that selfish 
nature whicli seeks its own gratification 
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at the expence of another's feelings^ he 
therefore forbore any further questions 
or observations ; . and finding himself too 
deeply interested to attempt general con- 
versation, he only added, that as he 
might probably reside in the village a 
few months, he hoped she would permit 
him occasionally, as a neighbour, to en-^ 
quire after her health, Mrs. Sydney 
thanked him, and Mr. Blandfi)rd, again 
apologising for his intrusion, departed. 

In the life-time of Mr. Sydney, his 
house had often been the resort of the 
stranger and of the traveller, who» acci- 
dentally attracted by the beauty of the 
situation, was observed, and invited by 
its social owner to share the hospitality 
of his table } or, introduced to him 
through the medium of friends, became 
for a time his guest. Mr. Blandford's 
visit, therefore, occasioned Mrs. Sydney . 
neither embarrassment noi^ surprise. As 
a stranger, it was natural he should 
explore every part of the village, and 
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wish to become acquainted with its in- 
habitanti ; as a stranger -too, he was 
entitled to attention and civility — 

*' For stranger is a holy name." • 

As he walked homewards, his mind 
dwelt upon the accidental circumstance 
of his introduction to Mrs. Sydney and 
her daughters. In the mother he be- 
held that graceful ease of manner which 
distinguishes the well educated wpman ; 
a gentleness at once dignified and en* 
gaging, which, whilst it invited friendv 
shipy repressed familiarity; and not- 
withstanding the repeated deceptions 
he had met with in human nature, he 
still considered himself a skilful phy- 
siognomist, and he traced in her coun- 
tenance all the virtues that elevate the 
female character in our esteem, com> 
bined with those milder charms that 
endear it to our affections. The widow's 
sable habit told part of her tale of sor» 
row. Isabel was a fair girl of fifteen, 
but whilst the parent stem was drooping, 

36 
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this blossom could scarcely raise her 
head. 

As his memory reflected back this in- 
teresting groupe in their humble cottage, 
his opinion of the general depravity of 
human nature vanished* He forgot he 
had ever been duped by false appear-, 
ances, and he yielded for a moment to 
the generous impulses, of benevolence 
and sympathy. He believed them amia- 
ble — every thing pronounced them un- 
fortunate J but how often had he been 
deceived ! how many unworthy charac- 
ters had . appeared to him at first as esti- 
mable as they did ! and as he thus pur- 
sued the course of his reflections, di»- 
trust gradually crept into his bosom, 
and he began to hesitate whether br not 
he should avail himself of the tacit per- 
mission he had received from Mrs. 
Sydney to call again. 

The next morning, after breakfast, he 
went out, as usual, on a. solitary ramble, 
and passing through the church-yard, 
paused to survey the grave-stones. In 
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one corner, under the shade of £t large 
yew-tree, which seemed to stand chief 
mourner of the scene, he observed a 
newly raised mound of earth, and on a 
stone read these " rudely sculptured •' 
lines. „ • : 

** Sacred to the Memory of the 
Rev. Henky Sidney, 

Who died — > — --i-.. — 

• Aged -- — . 
After haying been twenty years. the pious 
Pastor of this parish. 
This stone is erected by his sorrowful parishioners." 

This " plain, nnvarnished tale j" thiji 
simple tribute to departed merit, touch- 
.ed the heart of Mr. Blandford, and he 
instantly penetrated into the cause of 
Mrs. Sydney's grief and situation. He 
felt ashamed^ of the distrust that had 
induced him for a moment to think she 
might be unworthy, and determined to 
repair immediately to her cottage; he 
found Rose gathering some flowers. On 
seeing him^ she held out her little hand 
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in welcome, and began her artless chat. 
** This rose-bud I have been watching a 
long time, and thought it would never 
be a rose ; but see, it is one. I have 
found a piece of honeysuckle and 
jessamine, and mamma will be so pleas* 
ed with them, for she loves flowers.** 
^* Is she at home ?*' enquired Mr. Bland- 
ford. '^ Oh yes, mamma never goes 
out, except to see poor old Martha, 
who is dying." Can she, thought Mn 
Blandford, who is so ill herself, attend 
to the sufferings of another ? " Tell your 
mamma, my sweet Rose, that I am 
here, and ask if she will permit me to 
see her.*' * Away ran the little girl, and 
returning in a moment took his hand to 
lead him into the house. Isabel wdB 
working by the side of her mother, who, 
io Mr. Blandford's enquiries afler her 
health, replied she was better than the 
preceding day ; that her faintings had 
been less frequent, and she hoped her 
Strength was returning. After some 
general chat, be expressed, as delicately 
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as lie could, his astonishment at fii^ding 
a family such as her's in so humble an 
habitation, and his sincere sorrow for 
the event that must have occasioned it*^ 
again hinting his hopes that friendship 
might alleviate, if it could not remove, 
a portion of her calamity. She gratefully 
thanked him for his solicitude, and 
added, ** Though Heaven has deprived 
me of my dearest earthly blessings, yet 
I have still many sources of comfort in 
the affection of my children, and the 
kindness of my good neighbours. The 
blow, it is true, was severe, and I bend 
beneath its weight — but I will not ob* 
trude a repetition of my gtiefs on you.*' 
Mr. Blandford intreated her to consider 
him as one desirous of rendering her any 
service in his power, as one who really 
felt himself her fri&nd — Snd requested 
her to continue the subject, in which he 
felt a strong, though a sudden interests 
** My happiness,'* she resumed, " was 
too great to be durable, and { fear I 
thought this world contained every bless- 
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in^3Hl robbed of two treasures, on which 
my heart doated. Forgive these tears — 
I cannot always controul them j but 
these dear ones (folding an arm round 
each of her daughters) will wipe them 
away. Yes, my darlings, you will yet 
see your mother happy, for you will ren* 
der her so." Isabel wept in silence, 
whilst little Rose hid her face in her mo- 
ther's bosom. " For twenty years, Sir," 
continued Mrs. Sydney, " I was the be- 
loved wife of the best of men. In this 
village was spent our bridal day — iu 
this"-- . ■ she pajised— " perhaps you 
have seen his uame^?" " I have," re* 
plied Mr. Blandford. " Then you 
already know my cause of soriK)w." 
f* In part only," he replied, and intreat* 
ed her to prpceed. ". It is a melancholy, 
and I feaf' .a selfish indulgence," she 
{tnswere(^,, f* but to dwell upon the sub- 
ject sometimes relieves the oppression of 
my. heart ; and as you wish it, I will 
continue my little narrative. No ma- 
terial events marked qui. life j we * kept 
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the noiseless tenor of our way,' with 
little interruption. Mr. Sydney was one 
of a numerous family, and educated for 
the church, but without any interest to 
promote him, or a mind that could 
solicit &vours, it is not surprising he 
never attained a higher situation than 
that of curate. 

The gentleman of whom he first held 
this curacy, was one who did honour to 
the christian character. His afiiuence 
flowed in various channels ; he fed the 
hungry, relieved the sick, succoured the 
afflicted, and loved all men. He con- 
sidered his curate as his representative, 
and allowed him a liberal stipend. With 
the addition of a small patrimonial inhe- 
ritance of. my husband's, our income 
amounted to about two hundred a-year>. 
In this retired part of the kingdom, 
where all the necessaries of life are rea- 
sonable, we found it ample. We resided 
in [the parsonage j our orchard and 
garden were productive ; a cow,* pigs, 
and poultry, almojft supplied our table ; 
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our wine and beer were home-made, and 
we had always somethmg to besrtow upon 
our poor neighbours. Though the early 
pari of my life had been passed in a 
large city^ the love of nature was so en-, 
grafted in my heart, so entwined around 
every thought and deling, that I deriv^ 
no pleasure from crowded rooms, balk, 
or theatres; and when my sisters went 
to these amusemeotSy I would ramble 
witii my maid in the fields and lanes, 
and filluig my hand with wild flowers, 
return home joyous and happy. Fardoti 
this egotism ; it i$ here indulged only 
to inibrm you, that the life of privacy 
and simplicity which I have passed in 
this humble village was congenial to my 
natural taste and sentiments. The mind 
of Mr, Sydney seemed formed in the 
same mould as my own— our inclina- 
tions were the same, our pleasures re- 
ciprocal, our duties performed from the 
»ame moral and religious principles ; no 
opposnng opinions, no jarring wishes dim- 
med the lustre of our day ; be read. 
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while I worked ; we visited the poor, w6 
walked together, and our children were 
the objects of our undivided care. I had 
a son'* the mother paused, then sud- 
denly clasping her hands together ex- 
claimed — " My William ! my brave, my 
beautiful! — but he too is dead. If you 
dre a father, you can forgive thi$i 



Mr. Blandford was too deeply affected 
to answer — but rising from Ws seaf, 
walked to the little casern eiit, an4 
passing his hand across his eyes, said*-^ 
** With your permission, madam, I will 
call to-morrow — at present I must take, 
my leave, and suffer me to add, I quit 
you with every sentiment of respect and 
compassion/' 
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CHAR ir. 



After his departure, the afflicted Mrs^ 
Sydney walked about the little garden 
.with her daughters, and endeavoured to 
impose her agitated spirits. By the 
tender assiduities of Isabel, and the art^ 
less chat of Rose, aided-by those self-ex- 
ertions which can best fortify the mind, 
fthe gradually became tranquil. 

Mr. Blandford, when he quitted her, 
reflected seriously upon her apparently 
destitute situation — a situation in which 
the relics of clergymen are too fre- 
quently and unavoidably placed. With 
an income barely sufficient to supply the 
demands of their family, and compelled 
to preserve the rank and appearunce of 
gentlemen, a provision for that family can 
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seldom be made from means that so slen- 
derly provide )even for its exigencies* 
Brought up in seclusion and innocence^ 
educated with tenderness and delicacy, 
th?if , : ofispring are, at their decease, 
throw© into the world to earn the bitter 
morsel of depeckdonce, whil3 the widow 
pines in neglect, poverty, and obscurity ! 
As these reflections pressed upon his 
mind, Mr. Blandford considered what 
might be the best means of serving Mrs# 
Sydney and her children. He had a 
fi-iend who was a governor of an institu* 
tion for the relief of clergy men^s widowa 
and orphans, and to him he thought of 
representing her situation, should Mra^ 
Sydney sanction the proposal. .From 
his own purse he did not presume to 
jofier assistance, until authorised by fur 
Ihep acquaintance. 
. The next morning he again called at 
her house, and fouti^ her conversing with 
ber daughter, who had been reading to 
her. ^^ I have called, madam/' said Mr. 
£landfp;:d, f ^ to enquire after your health. 
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At present you appear too weak to sup- 
port conversation without fiitigue ; there* 
fore you will excuse my leaving you aU 
most immediately." *^ You take tod 
warm an interest in my situation,^ re- 
plied Mrs. Sydney, ** to listen to my re- 
cital without suffering, and I fear I tres-^ 
passed unwarrantably upon your feelings 
yesterday ; but sympathy is so soothing 
to the afflicted, that we often indulge our- 
^Ives at the expence of others. Out 
morning has hitherto been more cheerful 
than usual, and my fdear girls have 
amused me by their reading and observa- 
tions; favour us, therefore^ with yow 
company for half an hour.*' 

Mt. Blandford took a seat, and Rose 
•crept to his side. He placed her 091 his 
knee, and enquired what book- she had 
been reading. " Pity's Gift," she replied. 
*' And can you read without spelling ?'* 
*' yes J I have read a long time with- 
out spellings— I cannot remember how 
long*" "Do not boast too much,, my 
dear Rose," said Isabel smiliiig ; ^* you 
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read very prettily for a little girl, but 
sometimes, you know, you are rather 
puzzled/* ^^ Oh, when I meet with any 
very long word, which I do not ynder- 
etand/' ^^ Will you read to me ?'' said 
Mr. Blandford. Rose, proud of being 
asked to read to a gentleman, and a little 
piqued at Isabel's observation, began in 
her very best manner the beautiful and 
affectiog story of the Canary, and read it 
so distinctly, and with so natural an em- 
phasis, thflit Mr. Blandford bestowed upon 
her the praise she merited. Rose blushed 
with pleasure, and turned an eye of 
^umph on Isabel. ^' Admiridbly read 
indeed, my sweet girl,'* he continued; 
^ did mamma teach you to read thus ?'* 
^ Yes, and papa too ; and when I read 
well, he always kissed me and called me 
Rosa." Mrs« Sydney turned away her 
face, to conceal the starting tear, which 
Mr. Blandford observing, he endeavoured 
to change the subject. ^^ How old are 
you Rose ?" " I am eight — my birth-day is 
on the first of May, and the little girls pf 
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the village always bring me a garland of 
flowers ; but I did not wear the last, be- 
cause we were very unhappy.'* . " For^^ 
bear, my Rose,'* said Isabel in a Vfhis^ 
per ; ^* do not you see you distress our 
poor mamma?" " Do I," said Rose, 
and running to her, threw her arms- 
round her Deck, and kissed off the tears 
that were stealing down her cheek. ." It 
is a string easily touched,'' said Mrs* 
Sydney to Isabel, who was gently chiding^ 
Rose for having excited painful recol- 
lections, ^^ and, when touched, it is long 
ere it ceases to vibrate. If I should not 
weary you with the recital," addressing 
herself to Mr. Blandford, " I would now. 
finish the little narrative of my past 
years ; but say candidly,-— shall I engage 
too much of your time, or impose too 
heavy a tax upon your politeness ?" 

Mr. Blandford, who anxiously wished 
to hear the. conclusion of her domestic 
histoty, but who forbore to urge that 
which migiit . recall images' of sorrow, 
assured her he should think his time well 
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:ifpent in listening to her ; and as an idle 
0ian he should even thank her for en- 
gaging it ; but as one interested in her 
situation, he could not devote it in any 
other way so much to his own satiSw 
faction. 

** My tears," said Mrs. Sydney, ^* wer€ 
still flowing for the death of my beloved 
.husband, when intelligence reached me 
o£ that of my son ; but * Thy will be 
done,'" «aid she, lifting her eyes ta 
.Heaven. *' Grief, I fear is egotistic, 
. and this subject, once resumed^ I shall 
£nd it difficult to relinquish. 

/' The period of my greatest felicity 
was that when Mr. Sydney and myself 
cultivated our children's minds, and en- 
deavoured to train them to every virtue. 
Parental fondness saMr, with pride and 
«atis&ction, these attempts were not in 
vain. My boy, four years older than 
Isabel, received an education from his 
father as regularly as if he had been at a 
school ; but the retirement in which we 
lived was not calculated to give his mgin- 

c 
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ners that ease which boys who mix ia 
geiaeral society readily acquire^— a basti 
fulness, which we called modesty — a re*- 
serve, which we denominated diffidence 
•^-a tenderness of manner the most en- 
dearing, and an undeviating adherence 
to truth, marked liis character ; but the 
partiality of parents frequently leads them 
to judge erroneously. This we knew in 
theory, but could not persuade ourselves 
we practised, till a friend, whom we had 
not seen for many years, paid us a visit* 
His own boys were at a public school, 
and he contrasted the retiring roannci» 
of my son with the ease of theirs. He 
remarked that his abilities were good, 
his acquirements great for his age^ but 
his ^ddi-ess w«s too gentle, and liis ideas 
too simple j he i-equired a certain confi- 
dence and spirit, which the society ef 
boys of his own age alone could give 
him. He offered to exert his interest 
to place him on the foundation at Eton, 
and we at Iragth sacrifieed the fond feel- 
ings of affection, which would retain a 
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beloved object ever in sight, to his appju 
rent interesl^ his worldly advantages t 
We ilattered ourselves (what will not 
parents flatter themselves with !) that he 
would soon be distinguished for his abi« 
lities, and become an ornament to any 
circle in which he was^ destined to move. 
This idea made it appear almost a crime 
to refuse him the opportunities of im- 
provement that were now offered, and 
"we yielded to the persuasions of our 
friend, who faithfully performed every 
promise ; nor were our hopes and expec* 
tuitions of our son disappointed. Trained 
up from infancy in the duties of religion^ 
and the exercise of every moral virtue, 
. he went to a public school protected by 
the surest shield that coidd oppose its 
vices. His application- to his studies 
rendered him a favourite with his tutors^ 
suid his good humour gained him th^ 
love of his school-fellows. In the boii* 



days^ when he returned home, how did 
our hearts exult to see this child of our 
hopes adorned with all those mental 

c2 
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graces that give ^superiority to the man, 
the tender affections that shed an endear* 
ing charm over the son and brother, th« 
charities that characterise the christian^ 
^ and, pardon a mother's weakness, all the 
personal qualifications that can adorn a 
human being. 

At school he formed an acquaintance 
with a young nobleman, which increased 
to an intimate friendship. Lord L 
entered the army, and on my son's quit- 
ting school, oflfered him, through the jn- 
terest of his father, a commission in the 
•same regiment, which was destined for 
.foreign service. ' It was a profession 
which neither Mr. Sydney nor myself 
wished him to embrace ; but the patron- 
age of a nobleman whose virtues -added a 
lustre to his rhnk,^nd the honour con- 
ferred by sucb friendship, inspired hopes, 
possibly too ambitious,^ and parental ap- 
prehensions were hushed as weaknesses. 
** My son, happy to obtain our consent, 
poured out his acknowledgments in terms 
so ardent, as to convince us, that had 
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our consent been withheld, how great • 
would have been his disappointment; 
and having rendered him happy, we be- 
came so ourselves. We knew he had 
entered a path strewed with dangers, but 
the same Ahnighty Power that watclied 
over his infancy, would equally protect 
him in manhood^n the field of battle as 
on his pillow ; and to his care, in humble 
confidence, we committed our treasure. 
The expences attending a public edu* 
Ration, though regulated with the strict- 
est economy, were yet more than our 
slender finances could defray; and 
though we made every possible retrench- 
ment in our family, we were obliged to 
have recourse to the little sum which 
had annually been set apart as a future 
provision for our ciiildren. At this time 
also our worthy rector died, and the 
gentleman who succeeded him, we found 
a very different character. 

The stipend Mr. Sydney had received 
from his predecessor, he considered as 

too large for a retired curate, in a parish 

c3 
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composed of such' humble inhabitants. 
]\Iy husband urged the double duty. Dr. 
*Blake desired him to omit one sermon. 
Mr. Sydney doubted whether the pa- 
rishioners would be satisfied with it, hav- 
ing been accustomed to two. This was 
an argument of little avail — ^ They need 
not be consulted upon the subject, they 
must submit, and were he to reside there 
himself, it should be so.' • But I, Sir,* 
said Mr. Sydney, * have lived here up- 
wards of sixteen years, and I should be 
sorry to make an alteration which might 
occ^asioB a murmur amongst them.' * You 
have been in the habit of humouring 
them too much,' replied the Doctor, 
M fear,' said my husband^ * it is a habit 
I cannot easily lay aside— old habits are 
rather obstinate ones.' * Well then,' re- 
plied Dr. Blake, * if you will give them 
two sermons on a Sunday, one must be 
your own present; for I have now an 
application frofe a young man for this 
very curacy, who would adopt the plan I 
propose, and be glad to accept it at ten 
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pounds a-year leas than I offer you ; but in 
consideration of yourlongresidence in the 
parish 9 1 am desiroudyou should remain ; 
and^ I must repeat, if you will read two 
sermons on a Sunday, oue must be gratis. 
' Be it so then,' replied my husband, with 
a grave accent ; ' if fifteen pounds a-year , 
must be abridged from my salary, my 
parishioners shall not suffer for it.' * You 
do not understand me, I fear, Mr. Syd- 
ney,' said the Doctor in a softer tone ; 
^ in this proposed alteration, I do not 
consider myself solely, but my successor, 
whom I should injure, by giving the same 
exorbitant stipend to a curate which my 
predecessor did. You perceive he has 
injured me; for I cannot attempt any 
innovation without giving offence to you 
or the parishioners. We should always 
seriously reflect before we establish a 
precedent ; besides, I really cannot af- 
ford such a salary/ * I then beg your 
pardon, Sir,' replied Mr, Sydney j ' but 
I understood you had another living, a 
sinecure also in Devonshire, and no fa- 

c 4 
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mily.* * Very true, my good Sir, very 
true ; but I have many relations— I must 
live in a certain rank ; Mrs. Blake has 
great connexions; I must subscribe to 
charities.' * Oh Sir,' interrupted my 
husband, *J wish not to enquire into 
what channels your money flows* I must 
be perfectly satisfied with the reasons 
you have alleged for reducing my salary j 
and I entirely understand the terms on 
which I hold the curacy.' The Doctor 
bowed, and Mr. Sydney took his leave. 

" On quitting the village, some poor 
presented themselves at the door of his 
carriage, to make their huiKible obeisance 
to their new rector, and solicit some 
charitable donation, which they had 
been accustomed to receive'; but he 
drew up the glass, and ordered the post- 
boy to drive on. Lest, Sir, said Mrs. 
Sydney, you should think this sketch of 
Dr. Blake heightened by a little malevo* 
lence (a quality I trust I am free from,) 
enquire in the parish, and you will find it 
16 not exaggerated. He comes annually 
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to receive his tythes ; but neither po- 
verty, age, or sickness, is admitted as a 
plea to justify the slightest petition, and 
he leaves the village unblessing and iin^ 
blest. 

This reduction in our income was, in 
one so limited, sensibly felt ; but we and 
pur children were healthy J oursqnwas 
happy in his profession, and the parish 
Joved us. They knew the sacrifice my 
husband had made for them, and they 
endeavoured to evince their gratitude by 
new tokens of respect and attention; 
our table wa? almost supplied by the li- 
berality of these honest people, and they 
considered our acceptance of their little 
gifts a favour ; we were ait peace with 
ourselves, and in charity with all man- 
kind ; but every thing has its appointed 
time—my husband's race was nearly run, 
and he arrived at the goal ere I thought 
he had passed the centre. 

" A few weeks after his death, I re- 
ceived the afflicting intelligence of my 
son's. His friend communicated to m^ 

C 5 
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the melancholy tidings, and in terms so 
gentle and sootliing, as to mitigate (had 
it admitted of mitigation) the pain of 
such information. 

" Already bowed to the dust by one 
calamity, I could not sink lower $ but 
thte weight has fallen more heavily, audit 
will be long ere I can raise up my head 
again, and look cheerfully around me ; 
yet still I hope to do it ; again I hope to 
perform my duties to society, and to 
these dear .children. I know th^ claimi 
both have upon me, and that I ought not 
to yield to the weakness of repinings, 
but look up with humble confidence to 
that Being who ever in his judgment* 
remembereth mercy. 

" Dr. Bkke was impatient to have u^ 
leave the parsonage, intending, he daid, 
to make some alterations in it. One of 
our worthy neighbours, Farmer Bloom- 
field, lent us this cottage, which was just 
vacant, and to which I removed some of 
my furniture ; and here I shall remain a 
few weeks longer, until I enter upon a 
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plan which I have formed for my future 
support," 

Mrs. Sydney ceased, and Mr. Bland- 
ford thanking- her for her unreserved 
comniunicaticuat, wiped away a tear which 
had unconsciously stolen down his cheek 
during her' recital. ** I, madam," he 
said, ** am a being of whim, and I con- 
gratulate myself that one of my whims 
has been the means of introducing me 
to your family." He then briefly told 
her he had conceived a disgust to the ' 
metropolis^ and had become a temporary 
resident of the village, for the sake of 
change. He again expressed an earnest 
d^re to assist her, and added — ^^ If I 
dare flatter myself the services, such as. 
I could offer, would be acceptable, and 
that I should not be presuming to5 much 
upon our short acquaintance, I should 
request permission to procure a donation 
to which your misfortune has entitled 
you." " I understand you, Sir," replied 
Mrs. Sydney, ** and for my child renV 
sake I could not refuse what would con- 

c6 
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tribute to their comfort as well as mj 
own. Did any petty pride lift me above 
the acceptance of a benefaction bestowed 
by a charitable institution, these dear 
objects of my anxiety would suppress it. 
No, Sir, I do not reject your friendly 
offer ; but on the contrary, shall esteem 
myself gratefully your debtor. The re- 
lics of clervgymen are seldom in affluent^ 
or even in easy circumstances ; and I 
own a \ety small sum remains of that 
produced by the sale of some of our books 
and furniture. Ill health has hitherto pre- 
vented my commencing a plan which I 
have formed for our support ; but I look 
forward to its accomplishment in a few 
weeks, for I must not remain in idleness^^' 
" For your daughters, too," said Mr. 
Blandford, ^^ I could obtain assistance, 
if you would consent to part with them. 
Tliere is a fund for placing them in re- 
spectable situations, where they may 
acquire a knowledge of some business 
which win enable them to support them- 
selves." " Forbear, ,my good Sir," said 
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Mrs, Sydney, eagerly, " to speak on this 
subject* I am. grateful for your inten- 
tions^ but my daughters must remain 
with me — I cannot part with them, who 
are the only treasures left me on earth. 
Oh no! whatever be our fate, we must 
share it together ; spea,k not again, I con- 
jure you, of any divided plans." Mr. 
•Biandford apologised for having unin* 
tei^tionally wounded her^ and added— « 
*' May I enquire, madam, what is the 
design you have formed for the future ; 
for thoujgh a stranger, I feel for you the 
interest^ of a friend." " It is my inten- 
tion," replied Mrs. Sydney, ^^to hire a 

small house or apartments at B , and 

take day*scholars« Isabel, though young, 
has yet some knowledge to impart; her 
father delighted to teach her, and she 
will assist me. You are now. Sir, in 
possession of my past and present life j 
the future is in the hands of Him who 
gave it : if good awaits me, may I be 
grateful — 'if evil, submissive." 

Impressed with pity for the sorrows. 
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and respect for the virtues of Mrs. Syd- 
ney, Mr. Blandford took his leave. On 
returning to his cmifi house» hill thoughts 
rested on the amiable family which he 
had quitted. The narrow-heartedness 
of human nature he. again inveighed 
against^ in the mercenary conduct of Dr. 
Blake ; but the truly simple, pious, and 
diristian character of Mr. Sydney claim- 
ed hi» warmest admiration. He reflect- 
ed on the plan Mrs. Sydney had men- 
tioned to him for ber future support. 
To teach little girls, perhaps only at six- 
pence a-week,he considered a degradation 
to one whose manners and conversation 
were of a superior order. He had the 
pecuniary power to assist her— ^e had 
tilso the strongest inclination; but he 
was at a loss how to employ either with 
the delicacy that was due to ber. No 
doubts existed even in his mind of the 
worth of the object who interested him^ 
for too many proofs presented themselves 
that she was desolate and amiable. 
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In the evening, the apothecary, as is 
customary on the arrival of a new resi- 
dent, paid him a visit, in order to intro- 
duce himself and his ^profession. Mr. 
Blandford led the conversation to Mrs, 
Sydney, respecting whom he wished to 
receive further information. " She is,*' 
said the honest Mr. Price, " an incom- 
parable woman, and her children are like 
flowers thrown in a desert; ibr who is 
there here to mark their beauty, or know 
their value?" "Mr. Sydney was a wor- 
thy man?" said Mr. Blandford, in an 
accent of enquiry. " A better. Sir, ne- 
ver existed j he was truly the shepherd 
watching over his flock ; if one strayed, 
he gently led him back to his fold. When- 
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ever any petty dissentions disturbed the 
harmony of his neighbours, he thought it 
his duty to interfere, and never desisted 
till he had reconciled them to eaclnother. 
He had but little for himself, but he had 
always something to bestow upon the 
poor and the stranger. As for Mrs. Syd- 
ney, I can only say, she was wor- 
thy the happiness of being his wife.*' 
" Had they not a son ?" enquired Mr. 
Blandford. " Ah, Sir, and such a one 
AS few parents are blessed w,ith ; , I think 
J see him now, blooming as a carnation, 
and good as he was handsome ; but, 
blessed with such parents, it would have 
been wonderful had he been otherwise^* 
When his father died, the whole parish 
wept; but when news came that he also 
was dead, I thought we should never se^ 
a smiling face again. Dr. Blake has 
given us a curate who thinks he does 
enough for a parish of poor people if l^e 
preaches one sermon in the week, some- 
times omitting that; but I believe he 
works as he is paid :-~he does not live 
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amongst us, and as he has other parishes 
to attend to, he cannot be regular in hia 
duty to any; but all this, Sir, makes us 
thte ra6re lament the loss of Mr. Sydney. 
It is a great affliction to us to see his wi- 
dow in so destitute a condition, and her 
health declining." " Can you do no* 
thing for her, my good Sir?^ said Mr. 
Blandford. " Her disease,'' replied Mr. 
Price, " does not come within the reacih 
of my art; I have no cure for grief; and 
J fear she is not able to procure those 
nutritious remedies which alone would 
repair her constitution. I cannot recom- 
mend Madeira and jellies to one who 
has not the means of obtaining them ; 
neither is it in my power to supply her 
with them.*' ^^ Will they be service- 
able,^do you think?" " I do not doubt 
it/' '' Then," replied Mr. Blandford, 
" she shall have them ;" and ringing 
the bell, ordered Ruth, his servant, who 
was well skilled in the culinary art, 
to prepare some jeJly. In his retire- 
ment he had resolved to refrain from 
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wine, and with the life, enjoy only the 
simple food <^ a villager ; he had, there- 
fore, no Madeira to-give, but dispatched 
a person to the next market town for a 
few bottles, and requested Mr. Price, 
would send them to Mrs. Sydney, a» 
a remedy he thought requisite for her 
health, and as a present from himself. 

The bitterness of sensation which had 
accompanied Mr. Blandford into the 
country, the keen sense of mankind s 
injustice and ingratitude, had yielded to 
softer feelings since his departure from 
the scene where he had experienced 
them ; and, relieved from the lethargic 
dullness which a mind, without any po« 
isitive resource in itself, would probably 
have sunk into, by the interesting situa* 
tion of Mrs. Sydney's family, he began 
to think there were some really amiable 
beings in the universe, and that elegance 
of mind might be combined with simpli- 
city of manner. 

His little girl, vexed at his walking 
out so often without her, and weary of 
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having no other society than that of 
Ruth, met him with tears and repinings* 
" I am tired to death, papa, of this nasty 
place ; I have nobody to play with, no- 
body to speak to but old Ruth, and she 
scolds me all day long for pulling up the 
things in the garden. What do I care 
for the frightful garden ; it has nothing 
in it but roses and hpneysuckles, which 
grow as well in the hedges ; my dolls 
are broken, and so are all my play* 
things ; do, pray,, papa, take me back 
to London, for I hate this place.*' " But 
if you had a play-fellow, Emily, should 
you hate it then?" ** No, if she was a 
nice one, and would let me do as I 
like." " I will try and find you one," 
said Mr. Blandford. " Oh, do, papa ; but 
I sha'n't like those ugly girls with stuff 
gowns, and straight hair combed smooth 
over their faces; what frights they are P* 
" Well, ' replied Mr. Blandford, " we 
must look round the village for another. 

Mr. Blandford had observed, with in<- 
ternal chagrin, the difference between 
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the simple and unobtrusive, yet lively 
Bose, and his rude and discontented 
Emily* The truth began to dawn upon 
his mind. I^e had prohibited the Avhole 
system of modern education as inculcat- 
ing only cunning and artifice ; a gem 
rough from the mine he considered as a 
greater treasure than when it had re- 
ceived an artificial polish. Emily was 
that gem ; unused to controul, she could 
not submit to contradiction, and was 
seldom good-humoured except when she 
was following her own inclinations. Some- 
times Mf. Blandford would undertake to 
teach her himself, but her disposition had 
so much stubborn strength, that he found 
it diflScult to bend it to any form, and he 
therefore indolently relinquished the at- 
tempt. He had not spoken of his little 
girl to Mrs. Sydney, because the plan 
he wished to pursue respecting her, was 
to exclude her from an intercourse with 
children even of her own age, lest she 
should meet with any ill example ; and 
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though he respected Mrs. Sydney and 
^admired her daughters, a kind of cau- 
tious reserve had entwined itself about 
his heart, whenever Emily became tht 
•subject of his thoughts. 

The next day he only sent to enquire 
after Mrs. Sydney, and was informed that 
she was worse j he called the succeeding 
one, and found she had received tlie 
Madeira, and believed herself somewhat 
better ; be learnt too that the good ^po- 
thecary^ modestly declining to send it in 
his own name, had said that it came from 
a lady who was anxious for her jrecovery, 
" Another worthy character,** thought 
Mr.Blandfbrd, and he began to suspect 
that human nature had its good, as well 
as bad propensities. ' 

Little Rose, the instant rshe perceived 
him stepping over the^stone fence, ran to 
take his hand, and to tell him a long story 
of a pet Iamb of Phoebe Bloomfield's that 
followed her wherever she went, and 
that Phcehe said it should never be killed 
—not even, when it was grown into a 
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great sheep ; that she had be^n reading; 
a pretty tale to her mamma, and had 
found a sweet-rbriar in the comer of her 
own garden. To this medley of intelli- 
gence Mr. Blandford listened with an 
affectionate amile, and asked her whe- 
ther she should like a play-mate. ^^ Yes, 
that I should," said Rose, " Phoebe 
Bloomfield plays with me sometimes, and 
I love her very much, she is so good ; 
but I cannot teach her to read, though 
I try very often; she likes I should 
read to her ; but I wish she could 
read herself." '^ What would you ^ay 
to my little girl ?" ^« Yaur little girl ? 
Ob, dear ! have you a little girl, and 
never told me of her before, never 
brought her with you to 9^e me?" 
" You seem surprised, Rose," said Mr. 
Blandford. ^^>Yes, so I am; for every 
body knows mamma has me and Isabel ; 
^nd I wonder I never knew you had a 
little girl ; but is she here? in this very 
village ? oh, pray let me see her; I am 
sure I shall love her; how tall is she? 
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can she run and play?" " Yes, my 
sweet Rose, she can run and play, and 
IS taller and older than you." " Well, 
diat is nice«-»but what is her name?'* 
« Emily.'' " That is a very pretty 
name; when shall I see her?" " To- 
morrow ; if your miamma will allow me 
to introduce her." 

Mrs. Sydney felt, though she forbore 
to express astonishment, at this reserve 
respecting his child ; and instantly gave 
not only her consent, hut earnestly en- 
treated him not to delay her visit till the 
next day,, but to permit her to come that 
evening; and proposed to send Isabel 
for her. Mr. Blandford refused to have 
Isabel sent, but promised to bring her 
himself in the evening. 

Whilst they were conversing^ a girl of 
about twelve years old, entered the room, 
bending beneath the weight of a large 
basket, and curtsying respectfully to Mrs. 
Sydney, said, that her mother, with her 
humble duty, begged her acceptance of 
its contents* A faint blush passed over 
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Mrs. Sydney's cheek, and a tear swam 
in her eye; taking the gui's hand, she 
sent her love and thanks to her mother^ 
*' Can I, madam," said the child, " be of 
any service to you this afternoon ? my 
mother says she does not want me, and if 
you would be so kind, as to let me stay 
and do something for you, she would be 
obliged to you." ** You may stay, my 
good girl," said Mrs. Sydney, " but I 
believe there is nothing to do ; Rose and 
Isabel are, you know, early risers, and as 
active as yourself." " Yes, ma'am, but 
it is not for them t<^ do what I do, and it 
goes to my heart, and so it does to my 
mother's, to think that they should," cried 
she, bursting into tears. Mrs. Sydney 
kissed her cheek, and said, " Well — 
stay this afternoon to give us pleasure^ 
and to-morrow you may come and be 
useful." " Thank you, madam," said 
the child, dropping a curtsy, and retired 
into another apartment. " That is Phoebe 
Bk)omfieid,^' said Mrs. Sydney, daughter 
to the worthy people who so benevolently 
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lent me this cottage; and this basket 
probably contains a part of the produce 
of their farm and dairy. They endeavour 
to anticipate all my wishes, and more 
than supply all my wants. I should 
wound them were I to refuse their kind- 
ness, but I fear it will never be in my 
power to return it.'* 

When Mr. Blandford was gone, the 
idea of a new companion, Mr. Blandford's 
Kttle girl too, Mr. Blandford who was 
^o kind to her mamma that she loved 
him dearly, rendered the naturally buoy- 
ant spirits of Rose so light and gay, that 
she jumped and talked all t\\e afternoon ; 
and calling Phoebe, told her she was go<* 
ing to have a new play-fellow. ** I am 
• sure," said Phoebe, sorrowfully, " I 
should be always glad to play with you, 
and do any thing for you." " Yes, I 
know that, Phoebe," said Hose, ** but 
this is Mr. Blandford's little girl." « I 
don't know, replied Phoebe, " that you 
will like her the better for that ; for I 
hear she will liave her own way in every 
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thing." Rose was a little vexed^ but 
turning to Isabel^ said—" Well, now* 
tell me what kind of a girl you think . 
En)ily is ?" " How can I possibly tell ?" 
said her sister. " She may have blue eyes, 
or black eyes — light hair, or dark hair, 
or red hair." *^ Oh no," exclaimed Rose, 
** not red hair ; I am sure she has not red 
hair ; I cannot endure red hair.'*" Then," 
said poor Phoebe, dejectedly, " you don't 
like mine." " But I love you," says 
Rose. ** You know, Phoebe, I love 
you, and I forgot you had red hair ; I 
never think about it," cried she, kissing 
her ; *' you are so good, that I think of 
nothing else but that when I look at 
you." " Well," said Isabel, do not talk 
so fast, my Rose, but tell me what sort 
of a girl you wish her to be," ** I shall 
like her^ whatever she is," said Rose; 
" because she is Mr. Blandford's j but I 
think," continued the little fanciful 
prattler, " that she is very tall, and very 
thin, with light hair and blue eyes; 
perhaps like you, Isabel. I think too. 
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she IS very*polite ; for you know, mamma; 
Emily comes from London." Mrs. Syd- 
n^ smiled. ^ London does not render 
every one polite, my child ; but sup- 
pose you called her Miss Blandford, as 
she is older than you, and a stranger.'* 
'^ I will, fliamma. Miss Blandford, then; 
I think, must be very sensible, and will 
tell me a great deal about St. Paul's, and 
the Momimeht, and tJie Tower, and the 
wax-work, and pictures, and all the 
strange birds and beasts; and then I 
dare say she has a great many books, and 
will let me read with her, and will tell 
me stories ; and oh ! if she should play 
on the piano 1 I shall be so happy, shall 
I not Isabel?" ** Indeed, my dear Rose, 
I think you will, if all you fancy should 
prove true "' " Oh, how I wish evening 
was come," said Rose, •* I can think of 
nothing but Emily— ^Miss Blandford, I 
mean." " Suppose you water your 
flowers ; that will ^muse you for some 
time," said Isabel. " I am glad you 
thought of it,** replied Rose, and away 

D 2 
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ran the light-hearted girl, followed by 
Phoebe, She soon rapped at the win- 
dow — " Isabel, they are coming— -I can 
see them at a distance y" and returning^ 
she waited at the stone steps till they 
arrived j and giving her hand to Emily, 
both to welcome and assist her, told her 
she had been watching for her a long 
time. Emily surveyed her with a look, 
which, though it did not invite further 
kindness, did not entirely check the over- 
flowing joy of Rose's heart. " I am glad 
you are come," she said. " You are a 
kind little girl," replied Mr. Blandford, 
** and I hope Emily and you will be good 
friends." " That we shall," answered 
Rose. Emily had withdrawn her hand, 
and seemed doubtful whether to be 
pleased or not. 

Mr. Blandford, in neglecting to edu« 
cate h^s daughter, merely designed to 
preserve her mind free and uncontami- 
Dated ; in excluding her from all inter- 
course with others, he imagined he 
should avoid the danger of any pernicious 
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example; but he had not considered 
that the society of the vulgar and un- 
educated, amongst whom, in his absence, 
she was unavoidably thrown, possessed 
poison still more injurious. With them 
she had imbibed pride, cunning, and dis- 
content. She knew they were her de- 
pendents, and she exercised over them 
all the petty power with which slie 
thought herself invested. She saw their 
stratagems and artifices, and a habit of 
evasion and concealment was too soon 
acquired. She heard them envy the 
situation of their superiors, and she be- 
came dissatisfied also. Her person indi- 
cated health and strength ; her features 
were handsome, but they wore an ex- 
pression of haughtiness and contempt 
which repelled aflection. The brilliancy 
of a fine brown eye was obscured by a 
lurking look of sullen suspicion, and a 
pretty mouth spoiled by the poutings of 
ill-humour. 

Mrs. Sydney was grieved to see the 
neglect which appeared in her dress and 

D 3 
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person ; her hands were dirty, her fine 
muslin frock torn and scarcely tied, and 
her bonnet bent so as to have entirely 
lost its original form. 

Accustomed to treat children with 
tenderness, Mrs. Sydney took her hand, 
and affectionately kissed her; " My 
little girl,'* she said, " has but few to as- 
sociate with, and will be delighted to 
know you; you will find her a kind- 
hearted, good child, and I hope will like 
her." Miss Blandford made no reply, 
but looked at Mrs. Sydney wi^;h an half- 
uplifted eye of sly examination. ** Which, 
do you prefer," said Mrs. Sydney, " town 
or country?" ** I like London best.*^ 
" You have generally lived there," said 
Mrs. Sydney. " But why do you like it 
best ?" enquired her father. ** I know," 
she replied, holding down her head. 
** And I wish to know alsor," said Mf. 
Blandford. " Well then, if I must tell 
you, I have in London, Barrett, and Tho- 
mas, and Williams to play with, and. here 
I have only old Ruth, and I hate her, she 
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is SO cross. Barrett would so romp with 
me'* — " Hush ! hush !" exclaimed her 
father, drawing her to him. You will 
like the country when you are more ac- 
customed to it ; and as ta Barrett and 
Thomas, you were not with them." 
"But I was though, for as soon as yon 
went out, Williams always sent me into 
the servants' hall, and then she went ptit 
walking ; and I liked. the fun there; for 
Barrett would so romp." *^ Well, well," 
said Mr. Blandford, in an angry tpne-^ 
" no more of this." 

The evident distress and displeasure 
«f Mr. Blandford, during Emily's de- 
Bcription of her London pleasures, made 
Mrs. Sydney desirous of changing the 
suhject, and endeavour to draw Emily 
towards her ; but she kept equally dis-^ 
tant both from her and Rose, who talked 
of her flowers, of her good friend Phoebe 
Bloomfield, and the pretty walks about 
the village. When the time of departure 
came, Mrs. Sydney entreated Mr. Bland- 
ford to allow his daughter to be fre- 
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quently his guest. He thanked her, 
adding — " How diiSerent is she from 
Rose!" Mrs. Sydney had remarked the 
contrast as forcibly as he had ; and was 
astonished that a man, whose character 
appeared so benevolent, whose principles 
were so correct, whose heart was^so ten- 
der, and whose understanding was so 
good, should have neglected the first of 
duties — that of a parent. Sad incon- 
sistency of feeling, and perversity of 
reasoning! . 

In returning home, Mr. Blandford re- 
flected seriously on his manner of bring- 
ing up Emily, (for educating it could not 
be termed,) and began to fancy it might 
be erroneous. His chief object was to 
preserve her mind free from the follies 
and fopperies of fashion, and he there- 
fore would engage no one in his domestic 
establishment, but persons of the most 
mi cultivated minds ; believing that in 
them he should find simplicity of nature, 
and incorruptible integrity. Alas ! how 
mistaken ! He thought of Mrs* Sydney, 
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and was surprised that, iq the very boso^ 
of retirement, he had found an under- 
standing of high culture ; manners re- 
fined and easy, united with an elegant 
simplicity. He had seen what he termed 
life; in the higher walks, it is true, he 
had long trod. He thought he had also 
seen the lower jaths j he had been pre- 
sent at a haymaking holiday, and a har- 
vest home ; he had witnessed the rustic 
merriment of these festivities, and be- 
lieved himself competent to judge of 
mankind in general ; but the interme- 
diate class had never fallen under his 
observation. Pride, on his side, prevent- 
ed his mixing with them as an equal ; 
and pride, on their side, forbade him but 
as an equal. Though he despised the 
superficial refinement of many town- 
bred persons of both sexes, he never 
imagined that the country could pro- 
duce any virtues but those of the heart; 
and he sacrificed all hope of meeting 
with superiority of intellect, or charm 

jy5 
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of manner, in hi, search after rimpHcity 
and integrity ; but of the fallacy of this 
long indulged theory, he became more 
convinced every time he saw and con- 
versed with Mrs. Sydney. 
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CHAP. IV- 



Rose was invited to spend the next after- 
noon with Emily. What joy to pay a 
visit I Though her expectations in regard 
to Emily's person and accomplishments 
had not been realised, still the books and 
playthings sh^ was sure of. Emily, on 
her part, was internally pleased to have 
found onfe who, as younger than herself, 
she imagined would be easily induced to 
conform to all her wishes, and over whom 
she could ex^ercise all her imagined 
power. She collected together the frag- 
ments of her scattered toys, and met 
little Rose with more good humour than 
she had shewn the evening before. After 
dressing and undressing the remains of 
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a wax doll, turning the winch of a dis- 
cordant hand-organ, looking at the pic- 
tures designed for a magic-lantern, and 
varioils other spoiled instruments of child- 
ish amusement, till both were weary. 
Rose asked to see her books. *• Oh,'* 
said Emily, " I will look for them ; here 
is one about birds and blasts, and the 
prints are coloured from life." " Colour- 
ed from life ?*' exclaimed Rose j ** well, 
this is delightful; now I shall know 
exactly what the animals are like ; fur I 
have often wished to siee ajl the creatures 
that fly in the air, and that run about on 
the earth ; and about fishes and insects, 
and, in short, every thing in the whole 
world. Now here is a print of the hyena," 
continued she, as she turned over the 
leaves of the book, " a very savage ani- 
mal, and not easily tamed, some people 
say never ; but mamma saw one in the 
Tower many years ago, which was almost 
as gentle as a cat." " As gentle as a 
cat," said Emily, with a sneer, " why 
they are the crossest and fiercest of all 
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things — I quite hate cats. Here is the 
mark of one now on my arm, and I shall 
never forget how the beast looked as long 
as I live." " You teased it then, I think," 
said Rose, " for I am sure my pretty 
Grizzle never scratched me, but was al- 
ways gentle and good-natured/* " I 
did not teaze it,'' said Emily, in a sharp 
tone ; " I only took hold of its frightful 
long tail, and perhaps^Ottr^re% Grizzle 
would have served you the same, had you 
done so/' " Perhaps she would," said 
Rose, a little piqued at the sarcastic tone 
in which ^pretty Grizzle* wsl^ pronounced; 
" but," added she,. a moment after in a 
gentle accent, " you should not have 
touched its tail/' " Should not r re- 
peated Emily fiercely, ** why, it was m/ 
cat, and brought into the nutsery for me, 
and I had a right to do what I liked with 
it" Poor Rose's tender heart could not 
assent to Emily's reasoning; but not 
exactly knowing how to dispute the point, 
and observing her look rather angry, she 
turned again to the natural history, and 
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enquireii what description was given of 
the hyena. " I don't know, for my part/' 
said Emily, " I never read the book i I 
look at the pictures, and that is enough 
for me.'* " I like reading dearly,'' said 
Rose. " I like play better,'* replied 
Emily. " I like play too^ bqt we cannot 
always play, you know', and then it is so 
nice to read when one is tired." Play, 
however, seemed to be the wish of Emi- 
ly, and the lx)o^s. were put away. 

A few days after this, Emily was invited 
to Mrs. Sydney's* Rose had arranged 
all her sources of amusement for her vi- 
sitor; her dissected maps of history, pnd 
geography, her paints, her little library, 
wete all spread on a clean deal table in 
<me comer <rf the room, " What shall 
we begin with?" said she; ** shall we 
put this map of the British islands too- 
ther, or this of the kings and queens; 
or colour these flowers which Isabel has 
drawn fi>r us^ or look over the books? 
you shall first .read to me, and then I 
will read to you." ** I don't like reiad- 
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ingy * said Emily, " you know I don't/' 
** But I forgot it/* replied the sweet- 
tempered little girl^ holding out her 
hand, ** I quite forgot it. Then we will 
begin with a map ^ you shall put it toge- 
ther, and then we will repeat the names 
of the countries and capitais, and- what 
they are remarkable for ; we will take 
England, dear old England, our own 
country, which we must all love. That 
is the top of the map, the north you 
know, the bottom is the south; the right 
hand the east ; and the left hand the west. 
The cardinal points are now all placed 
ready to receive the dear little island and 
all its counties; but I beg pardon Emily, 
you are to do "it," cried the little chat- 
terer. " And what am I to do?** i^id 
Emily, in a tone of disdain. *^ You are 
to put the different counties in their 
proper places ; the first I take up is 
Yorkshire, capital — York; this is the 
largest countyin England,and goes here,'* 
cried she, putting it with great accuracy 
in the open space ; ^^ now yon take one*'' 
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" This is a stupid game," said Emily, 
pouting, « I don't like it." " Shall we 
have the historical then? that is very 
pretty, and will tell us who were the 
first kings and queens of Great Britain." 
" And pray where is Great Britain?' said 
Emily, with scorn. " Great Britain!*' 
exclaimed Rose, " why it is the land we 
live in ; the very spot we now stand upon 
is in Great Britain. It was first called 
Albion, then Britain, and afterwards Eng- 
land. The first inhabitants," continued 
,the little magpie, too eager to speak, 
and too vain of exhibiting all that had 
been taught li^r, ^^ are supposed to have 
been a tribe of Gauls from the opposite 
coast." ** I know as well as you do," 
cried Emily, interrupting her,, and frown- 
ing with mortification and displeasure, 
at. Rosens ostentatious display of her 
knowledge, " I know as well as you do 
who were the first people in Albion, or 
Britain, or England, as you call it." 
" Well," said Rose, " then do you tell 
. me, Emilys I am sure I shall like as well 
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to hear you say it as to say it myself; 
who were they ?" " Adam and Eve, to 
be sure/' replied Emily. " Why they 
were the first people in the "wwU^^ said 
Rose, laughing heartily, " but I believe 
they never were in England ; how funny 
you are, Emily 1 1 never heard any thing 
so droll; I shall die with laughing.*' 
•' I don't care if you do," cried she, 
rising in a passion ; " I am sure I did 
not say any thing more ridiculous than 
you, who have been running on for this 
half hour with your north and south, 
and cardinal points, things that nobody 
ever heard of." Hose, whose merry vein 
was touched, still continued laughing. 

Mrs. Sydney, just then entering the 
room, instantly perceived the reddened 
cheek of Emily, and the dimpled one of 
Rose, and enquired the cause ? " I only 
said," replied Emily, " that Adam and 
Eve were the first people in England, 
and Miss Rose chuses to laugh at me ; 
but I will be revenged," cried she, and 
snatching up her bat and tippet, was 
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rushing out of the house. " Stop, my 
dear girl," said Mrs. Sydney, mildly, " I 
perceive Rose has been very rude, and, 
I am sure she will be sorry for it ; it is 
unkind to treat the little mistakes of our 
friends with ridicule. " Then I sup* 
pose you think me a simpleton too," 
cried she, bursting into tears, ** but I 
won't stay to be laughed at ;" and bounc- 
ing out of the house, ran home. Rose's 
mirth was instantly converted into sor- 
row. Her mamma reproved her for hex 
breach ofcivilityand friendship*—" What- 
ever are poor Emily's errors, you should 
have remembered she has no mother to 
instruct her, and have gently imparted 
to her the little knowledge you possess, 
rather than, in attempting to appear 
wiser than yoii are, have mortified her 
by a consciousness of her own igno- 
rance, or treated it with ridicule." 
" But mamma, it was so very droll to say 
Adam and Eve were the first people in 
England/' " In a mistake of this kind I 
can never discover any .thing droll j 
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ij^orance excites my pity, not my 
mirth ; you ought to have pointed out to 
her the error, but not have laughed at 
it ; you have indulged your humour at 
the expence of another's feeling, and 
have been guilty of a fault, which, if not 
checked, will render you an object of 
dread ana dislike. I know no propensity 
more offensive than that of laughing at 
every little error we observe in others j 
it is a breach of politeness, and indicates 
w*ftt of feeling } to*morrow yon shall go 
to Emily, and ask her to forgive the 
insult shewn her.*' The tears began to 
stream dowtt Rosens face^— ** I will go 
to-night, tiMWffma.*' " No; to-morrow 
Emily's displeasure will have subsided, 
and she^ will the more readily pardon 
your unkindness. Indeed, my dear Rose, 
I have , before no^, observed in you an 
inclination to ridicule those whom you 
do not think so clever as yourself, and 
to be conceited about your little attain- 
ments. I have a pleasure in teaching 
you, but I shall desist for a time, if I 
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see you arrogant and vain, and that you 
laugh at others who have not the same 
advantages/' ^^ Oh, no mamma, I do 
not think myself clever, I wish I was ; 
I only desire to be like you and Isabel/' 
^* Be like Isabel, my child, in diffidence 
and humility ; you never hear her boast* 
ing of her acquirements, or see her 
displaying her drawings, or laughing at 
those who are less informed than herself; 
real merit is always retiring, and good 
sense never ridicules the deficiencies of 
others." At that instant Isabel returned 
from visiting a sick family whom Mrs. 
Sydney was anxious to hear of, and the 
subject ended hr the evening. 
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CHAP. V. 

The next morning Rose hastened to Mr, 
Blandford'Sy impatient to make atotie- 
ment, and obtain forgiveness for her 
4anlt. She saw Emily in the garden, who, 
on perceiving her, instantly ran towards 
the house. Rose followed j Emily still 
fled. " Pray stop," cried Rose, ** pray 
stop Emily ; will you not speak to me ?** 
** No,** said Emily, ** I will never speak 
to you again; I shan't love you any 
more." " But I love you,*^ replied Rose, 
^ and am come to beg your pardon for 
my unkindness yesterday.*' " You may 
beg my pardon if you will, but I won't 
forgive you." " O, Etflily, that is very 
wrong not to forgive ; my papa used to 
say we should fprgive even our enemies. 
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and I am sure I am not your enemy, but 
your friend." " I don't believe it,*' said 
Emily. " Indeed I am," replied the 
tender-hearted Rose, running up to her, 
and taking her hand, ^^ indeed I am/' 
" You shan't touch me," exclaimed 
Emily, fiercely. ** O, dear, Emily, not 
touch you ! then only say you forgive 
me." " I never mil forgive you," cried 
Emily, and snatching away her band, 
which Rose had again taken, ran precipi* 
tately into the house Rose burst into a 
flood of tears, and was returning home- 
iwards, when she met Mr. Blaadford, 
who tenderly enquired the cause' of her 
sorrow. She simply and briefly toid him 
how rudely she had behaved to Emily 
the preceding evening, who had gone 
away in displeasure ; and that ^.e was 
then come to ask her forgiveness, which 
had been refused. " I roust have been 
very naughty indeed, Sir,** added the 
weeping little girl, " not to be forgiven.*' 
Mr. Blandford, who was no stranger to 
Emily's warmth of tamper, jand vijidic- 
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tive disposition, des^^ Ruth to bring 
her to him. At first,she refused to obey 

« 

the summons, but on hearing her name 
peremptwily called by her father, she 
came slowly towards him, pouting and 
frowning. " I am sorry, Emily/' said 
Mr. Bkndford, ^* ta "find yon quitted 
Mfs. Sydney yesterday evening, with* 
out taking leave either of her or the 
Miss Sidneys ; this was a rudeness ; but 
I am moFe concerned that you refuse 
to accept the concession which Rose has 
ol^red for sgme trifle which your capri« 
cious temper construed into an affiront ; 
but till you pix>mise to make an apology 
for your comluctto Mrs. Sydney, I shall 
not permit you again to visit her.** Rose 
would have interrupted him v^ith assur* 
ances that she alone vras wroqg, and the 
sole cause of Emily's abrupt departure j 
but Mr. Blandford demanded silence. 
Emily *s eyes were still cast on the 
ground: but her inflamed cheek and 
swelling bosom betrayed the uneasiness 
of her temper. " Have you any thing 
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to offer in your justification ?" asked her 
&then ^' I don't know I was to blame/' 
muttered Emily. " Then you do not 
consider Mrs. Sydney entitled to the 
least respect ; not even the common form 
of being wished good night ; and because 
Rose laughed at your ignorance and ab- 
surdity, she is never to be forgiven. I 
shall in future prohibit your visiting her; 
£)r you are not a proper associate for this 
amiable little girl.'' ^^ I should not like 
to be rude to Mrs. Sydney," said Emilyt 
in a low voice, *' I love Atfr, and would 
ask her pardon. ^^ But perhaps she will 
not forgive you,*' replied her j^her^ 
" perhaps she will turn from you as you 
have done from Rose." Emily stood 
thoughtful for some minutes ; then, half 
looking up, said, "if Mrs. Sydney would 
pardon me, I would pardon Rose ; for 
Mrs. Sydney looks at me kindly, and I 
love her ; and when she kisses me, it is 
not as old' Ruth does." Rose, at this 
quaint eulogium on her mother, stretched 
out her little, hand to Emilv, and Mr. 
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Biandibrd put his daughter's into it ; 
then throwing his ^^rms round both, he 
flaid^ *^ Let this quarrel be forgotten^ 
and love each other as si3tei:s/' 

Emily was naturally generous and 
affectionate, but her amiable feelings had 
been seldom excited, while every ill 
propensity was rendered prominent by 
the mistaken system which had been 
.^^utsued. The maternal tenderness of 
Mrs. Sydney had touched her heart ; be- 
reft > of the fond attentions of a mother, 
her a&ctions had never been cultivated, 
and she loved and hated, merely as she 
was indulged or punished. 

Mr. Blandford, taking a hand of each 
of the children, walked with them to 
Mx^ Sydney's. The buoyant spirits of 
XLose, .wiiich the reconciliation had rais« 
ed beyoixd their customary height, gave 
a rapid motion to het tongue,, and she 
prated all the way home. Not so, Emily : 
she bad been mortified at being compell- 
qd to own herself in an error ; she was 
afflicted at the idea of having oilended 
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Mrs. Sydney; and half in sorrow, half 
in anger, she preserved a gloomy silence, 
'which the gaiety of her companion could 
not dissipate. On arriving at Mrs. Syd- 
ney's, she lingered at the threshold, till 
Mrs. Sydney, holding out her hand, bade 
her come in. ** Are you not well, Emi- 
ly?" she said, observing that she held 
down her head ; " speak, my love, and tell 
me J* " I am very well ma'am," she 
replied, in a low tone ; " but papa says 
I was rude last night in leaving you 
as I did; and I think you are angry with 
me." " Aogiy with you, my dear girl ! 
indeed I am not ; but €ven allowing 
that you should have taken leave of me, 
do not you think I love you well enough 
to forgive you? You know we should 
never bear resentment." The la»t sen- 
tence was a severe rebuke ta Emily,- 
which even the pleasure she felt at hear-- 
ing Mrs. Sydney pronounce her pardon^ 
could scarcely mitigate; but, throwing 
her arms round her neck, she sobbed 
aloud. Mr. Blandford beheld with asto- 
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nishment these tokens of affection and 
contrition; when she shed tears, 
they were usually from passion and 
disappointment; these had evidently a 
tender source; and as Mrs. Sydney 
pressed her to her bosom, and again 
assured her of her forgiveness, Emily, 
in a voice interrupted by sobs and tears, 
said — ^^ I wish/ I was Rose, and theii 
you would love me." > 

This little disagreement being ami- 
cably settled, and the kiss of reconcilia-' 
tion reciprocally given, Emily and Rose 
were daily associates, and the ten- 
derest attentions were paid by Mrs. 
Sydney and Isabel, to the poor neglected 
Emily. 
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CHAR VI. 



One afternoon If r« IMandfbrd called np*^ 
on Mrs. Sydney to apologuse fiwr the ab« 
sence of Emily, who had been engaged 
to visdt Rose^ ^e had a bad ooid, and; 
was ratlier feveri^; '^ I have orderad 
Rutli," he added, ^^ to put 'her early to 
bed ; and I trust that to-mormw she will 
be guite well, and atone lor her abacooe 
of to-day." Mrs. Sydney requested per- 
mission to see her, but Mr. Biandford 
replied, that he considered her as so very 
slightly indisposed, it was a kindness he 
would not require; the paths being 
dirty, and the evening damp. " Do not," 
said Mrs. Sydney, " imagine me so selt 
ish a being as to be deterred by such 
trifling inconvenienceisi from performing 
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II common office of humanity } I shall b^ 
humfaied in my own ostimation if I hes^ 
tate any longer; besides, do not you 
know I am the village doctress ?" " Ah 
do^'' said Rose, *• ie* mamma see Emily % 
1^6 liriH cure her, \ am sure ; for she un- 
derstan^ia all coi»|rfaints; and then she is 
so kind*"' ** Brittg V£iy bonnet and hand- 
kercki^, my Kttte prattler;" said Mrs. 
Sydn^, ** ywi love to speak in praise of 
yoOT ijaother." 

Mrs. Sydney and her daughters ac^ 
eompanied Mr. Blandfiord home; Rose 
expressing aJrl the way her alternate h<^es 
and fears. ^^ Perhap9» ma^ma, we were 
too long by the river-side yesterday ; I 
fear she caught cold, but I hope she will 
^oon be well ; and I am sure if any body 
can make her so, you can, mamma." 
Mrs. Sydney replied only by a smile, and 
a tender pi*essure of her darling's hand. 

As they entered Mr. Bl^ndford's house, 
the screams of Emily, who was in a warm 
contest with Ruth, struck a pang to Mrs. 
Sydney's heart. " I won't go to ted," 
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shrieked Eipily, " I won't ; get a\ray yon 
good-for-nothing old woman." *• Bat 
you shall go to bed ;" saith Ruth, in a 
tone equally violent, ** your papa desired 
me to put you to bed j and I will; I 
don't mind your fighting, not I ; I can 
fight again, and I am stronger- than you^ 
so go to bed you shall/' Mrs. Sydney's 
cheek turned pale, and she was ad vane* 
ing to the staircase, when Mr. Bland- 
ford, with an agitated look, hastily 
]f)assed her, saying — ^^ Stay here^ madam, 
1 in treat you, whilst I go to my poor, 
• wayward child.'* She uttered a more 
piercing scream when she saw her father^ 
and complained of the harshness of 
Ruth, who, equally loud, defended her- 
self on the plea of doing what she had 
been desired to do. Mr. Blandford bade 
her be quiet, and endeavoured to sooth 
his child ; but she still cried passionately 
and piercingly. " Mrs. Sydney is here,** 
he said. " Oh let me go to her," ex- 
claimed Emily. Mrs. Sydney, who had 
heard every word and sound, as she 
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waited in the little parlour from which 
the staircase led, could no longer refrain 
from hastening to the chamber ; as slie 
entered it, i^mily lifted up her head 
from her father'^ shoulder, and sobbing 
aloud, stretched out her arms towards 
her J Mrs* Sydney expanded her*s by 
an involuntary emotion, and in a moment 
the poor child's head was sheltered in 
her bosom. " Bless you, madam," said 
Mr. Blandford; and, overcome by his 
own sensations, hastily 1^ the room. 
Mrs. Sydney begged Ruth to leave them 
ibr a little time whilst she endeavoured 
to compose her. " You will find plague 
enough before you can do that," muttered 
Ruth, as she went down stairs ; " I am 
sure I can't manage her ; I never saw 
such a child in my life." 

Mrs. Sydney pressed her lips to poor 
Emily's cheek, rocked her in her arms> 
sooothed her with the accents of affection, 
till her cries subsided into sobs, and her 
sobs sunk into sighs ; but the heat of her 
cheek and hand indicated increasing 

,E 4 
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fever, — and after quietly undressing her, 
and laying her softly on her pillow, where 
she soon began to doz^, Mrs. Sydney re- 
turned into the parlour, and earnestly 
recommended Mr. Blandford to send 
for Mr. Price. When the good apothe- 
cary came^ he pronounced her in some 
danger. Mr. Blandford heard the de- 
claration, though conveyed in the most 
cautious and gentle manner, with an 
agony bordering upon deliriam. *• I 
shall lose herj"' he exclaimed, *^ lose h^ 
as I did her Mother/^ ^ I intreat yoo, 
my good friend^'' said Mrs* Sydney, " to 
be calm ; I will attend her; I am experi- 
enced in the disorders of children, and I 
will nurse her as my ownj I will not 
leave her.*' •' Heaven bless you,'* sard 
Mr. Blandford ; " save her, and I will 
adore you." His frantic expressions of 
grief shocked and alarmed Mrs. Sydney j 
and it was determined that the apothe- 
cary should remain there part of the 
iiiglit, as much to alleviate the appre- 
hensions of the father, as to render be- 
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Hefit to the drild. While Mrs. Sydney 
VTBtched by her bed-aide, Bose and 
Isabel MWf e «efit to &nuer Bloomfield's. 

During Mx». Sydney's ahort absence 
from the chMober, Emily had been in an 
unqukt sleep» and, om awakening, gave 
ere^y aign of ideHrimxi. She called for 
Mte. Sydxxeyfixi -yrhowiarffis she was sup- 
sported ; hade Rttth not twch her^ and 
^mked &r imr papa, ivho was hanging 
-overhbr. The nedicine Mx. Price had 
j^Vfrn her^ assisted by the al;tentk)ns of 
Jkbis. Sydney, produced its proper effect ; 
thejfevier^oinewhat abated, thoiigh in the 
^movwo^ (the little patient discovered the 
erupijon o£ tlie measks, but she was 
Hffiiet and -sffhnussive ; and the watch*- 
^1 teoderaesfi of Mrs. Sydney, which she 
josisted on continuing, gave, even to the 
&jther, hopes of luK darling^s recovery. 

In tiiis acerctse of humanity, in this 
4ii9chaiige -of her duty as a christian, in 
jM^oe inore fe^idg herself useful, and in 
ia partial return of her debt of gratitude 
to Mr. Blandford, Mrs. Sydney expe- 

£ 5 
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rienced a temporary relief from her 
own sorrows j and this awakenied inter- 
est appeared to renovate even the de- 
clining powers of her constitution. She 
watched Emily three successive nights, 
reposing only a few hour^ in the 4ay ; 
yet her health in no degree suffered. In 
the coiu'se of a week she had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing her little patient recover- 
ing; a cough and weakness were the 
only remaining symptom^ of the dis* 
.order. Rose, who had had' it, intfeated 
to see her* " I fear, my love," said 
Mrs. Sydney, " you may. talk too n^uch, 
and disturb Emily/' ^* O mamma, do 
not say so — indeed I will only look at 
her, and wait upon her, wid will not 
speak a word. I will walk on tip-toe, 
and do as you bid me, if I may but see 
her ; but tell me, mamma, may I not 
kiss her, and take her hand gently, very 
gently ?** When Rose's wish was men- 
tioned to Mr. Blandford, with her pro*- 
niiises of being quiet, he immediately 
sanctioned her visit, and Emily also 
expressed a desire to see hen 
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The next day Rose accompanied her 
mamma, who observed her very atten- 
tive to a little basket of flowers, which 
sheseemed anxious to arrange in the most 
picturesque manner. She placed them 
in a corner of the room, as she entered, 
and advanced on tip-toe towards Emily, 
while the varying colour of her cheek be- 
trayed the passing emotions of her little 
heart ; and, when Emily made an effort 
to meet her, unable any longer to sup« 
press her tears,, she threw herself on her 
neck, and sobbed out her joy at seeing her 
again. When this overflow of affection 
had subsided, Mrs. Sydney reminded 
Rose of her promise not to agitate oi^ 
disturb Emily, and desired her to have 
more command over her feelings. Emily 
had wept a little, but leaning her head 
on Mrs. Sydney's shoulder, was soon 
tranquilized. 

When the tears of the tender-hearted 
Rose had been wiped away ; when she 
had spoken to her friend, looked at her, 
kissed her, and held her hand, slie 
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thought of her little .basket ; and step- 
ping lightly to the comer of the room, 
began to take out the flowers, holding 
them up to Emii/, as she selected oae 
from the other. " You may speak, my 
,chil^,'' said Mrs. Sydney, (perceiving how 
difficult was ^the restraint of silence to 
poor Rose,) you may speak, but not 
too loud." Delisted to have the pro* 
hibition removed, she began in a loW 
voice*-'^ Here is a heartsease, Emily} 
that's for you ; and here is one for my<« 
self too." " Why is heartsease for 
Emily and you?'' said her mother, smiling,. 
^^ Because," she replied, ^^ we are both so 
happy i she 19 happy to get well, and I am 
happy to see her so. Then she is happy 
to have such a good papa, and I am happy 
in having such a dear mamma-^so hearts 
ease must belong to us." " What is next, 
my little moralizer ?" said Mrs« Sydney. 
'* The next is a beautiful iily, so fair and 
. upright, that I think it is like Isabel.'' 
*• And what have you for me ?" asked 
her mother. ♦• Nothing, mamma-^I 
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could fln^ nothing like you-N^I looked 
every where j b«i^ there was inodiing I 
could ^Qcy except diis bal^ and that 
is not pretty enough i yet I beard Mr. 
!^ce say you poured balm into every 
body's bofsom/' Mrs. Sydney craght 
the little pratder to h^r heart, and bade 
her go on. *^ I have but one more that 
has meaning in it^" ehe said^ ^^ and that 
is a rose» ray ownsel£^-4he last that re<- 
mained upon (^e tree^^the youngest you 
know. Phoebe brought me them all to« 
day } but under the flowers is sotnethihg 
else — a bunch of grapes fhr dear Eaiiiy. 
Phoebe knew 1 1ft ed gn^es^ so sbe gi^^ 
them to me; but when I said poor Emily 
was ill, and I had rather she aboidd have 
f^em thkn I> Ph(£be told Me I might paft 
with them to her^ if I choee^ but she 
hoped I would not Ibrget she gave them 
to me ; and that I would love her for it. 
I said I would, and so I do, better, ah ! 
ten times better, than if she had iiisisted 
on my eating t|;iem myself." 
When she had ended this rhapsody of 
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fit that would at most but procrastinate. 
Hot prevent, the hour of her departure. 

The lengthened evenings of autumn, 
unenlivened by social intercourse, were 
tedious and unpleasant to Mr. Bland- 
ford, and he secretly wished again to 
change the scene. As his seclusion from 
society, was the effect Of a trifling dis- 
appointment, the sens^ of which, time, 
had in some degree, worn awayj so 
his desire to returs to it originate^ in 
.the same caprice* 

Alas, poor Emify! what will be thy 
&te, with a parent so uncertain in his 
own steps-Hso unfit to direct thine ! Yet 
Mr* Blandfinrd'a heart was the s^fit of 
^any noble virtuea* I<i the exercise of 
befi^volence and charity he o^en disp 
played firmness and perseverance. The 
eye pf sorrow was never ^lifted up to him 
ia vain; nor did he turn away from the 
voice cf the mourner* These appeals 
to hi^. were so -ceit^ -of excitii^ 
hia smypathy, that the semblance of 
misery was oft^o borrowed {} th^ t^h of 
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woe often fabricaled ; and be became 
the dupe of the designing. A dtscovtory 
of such impositions never failed to pt 0^ 
duee those fedingsof misatithrop^wkieh^ 
led him for a time to Atsm sodetj. 

Mr. Blandfi)Fd was am only son ; every 
gratification that, money could purchase, 
every indulgence that afiection could 
gfaat, was bis from in&ncy to manhood. 
Uncontrottled in all bis wishes^ it was 
l^euUatfly fortunate that be possestod a 
^eod disposition, or the most iktal con* 
•dgueHoes iliigbt have ensued. 

On the death of fats parents, he visiMd 
the' Contioent ; chie€y resided in Itsly^ 
where he married an English lady of 
great beauty and merit ; but the same 
hour which gave a daughter to his arms^ 
deprived bhn of an amiable wife. To 
sooth his affliction, he had again recourse 
to travelling, and in change of ]^ce 
and objects found a temporary aHeviation 
of his misery ; but this pkn, at finrt 
adopted as a relief to his mind, became 
at last necesaar^ from haUu 
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This unsettled mode of life was ill 
adapted t6 any system of education^ 
"which Emily's age began to render ne** 
cessary ; he therefcH-e hired a house in 
Ix)ndon, with an intention of engaging a 
well-informed woman to instruct her; 
but, unfortunately, in the families with 
whom he associated, on his first arrival in 
town, he met with daughters whose edu- 
cation had been shewy and superficial ; 
who practised a little of every thing, and 
understood nothing; whose manners 
were elegant and polished i but when ho 
attempted by conversation to draw forth 
the qualities of the mind, he found it 
composed of childish trifles, with the 
shreds and patches, of fashion, and he 
turned disgusted from accomplishments 
that merely gave a varnish to the extc- 
rior of woman, 

: A prejudice in some minds becomes a 
principle of action ; add when we are 
guided by extremes, we generally lose 
the object we aim at. Mr. Blandford 
determined to avoid altogether, what he 
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conceived to be, the dangers of educa- 
tion, and to consign Emily to the care of 
an old servant whose fidelity and in- 
tegrity had been proved, and wh^se en- 
tire ignorance of all " lettered lore,** hi 
consired a recommendation, rather than 
an objection. This servant, whose name 
was Ruth, was of the meanest birth, un^ 
couth in her manners, and blunt in her 
expressions ; but she appeared honest 
and Undesigning — ^was really foild of 
Emily when she gave her no trouble^ 
and was bbedient to her master. 

.Mr. Blandford sometimes^attempted 
to teach his daughter himself, but she 
disliked every species of constraint; and 
to be quiet for even the short time that 
the first lessons required, seemed to heir 
a punishment ; to avcud which, she had 
recourse to every little ^ratagem; her 
father found a tear irresistible, a smile 
rendered her too endearing^ and a fit of 
passion made instruction useless; so that 
lessons were generiilly relinquished as 
soon, as begun, and either 'caresses de- 
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tBM§d ker by li{s side, or reproofs «ent 
lier bock to Rutb. 

. Whatever tv^re the fiuaits of Emity, 
flibe was less an ob^ct of censure tbsm 
compaasioB^ No tender mother nmtch^ 
over ber iafaAcy, %o correct ha* errcMre cor 
f ewurd her good conduct ; and bere, let 
me ratnind yon, my young readers, wbe 
ttre blest with parents, of the love and 
dioty you owe them ; tbey are your gnan- 
idia&s iti tbifi life^.tfsd 3mir gnidea to the 
mtti. The most devoted «ffieiction and 
obedience ^y cati repay them for tha 
care and anxiety with which they at- 
tended to ywxt early years, mud nerer let 
this debt of gratitude be forgotten. 

To your teachers and instructors, those 
^ho patiently lead jrou up the difficult 
asdent of sciencse, who stimulate your 
•wertioins, reward your labours, and re- 
prove your erwrs, be gentle, attentive, 

and submissive ; and rejoice that you are 
not left, like poor Emily ^ to the injudir 
clous indulgencies, or capricious punish- 

jqants, of am ^orant dependent. 
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The desolate ntnalion of Mrs. Sydtiejr 

had eKcited in Mr. Bkndkford aentiiii^nts 

of tUe flftOBt reepectful compassion ; and 

having been instrumenJba^ m procuring 

lier a trxfliDgannnitys affi)i:ded him hearts 

&[lt sfttasfaction; but tlm, ^MDweyer sto 

ceptable, was in itself so inadequate to 

the necessities of a facniiy, that he Te» 

Ttdved in ftis mmd msny ^kns, in order 

to render ber a mojr^ essential benefit^ 

knt ws^ unable to determine i^on any. 

The single taper that dimly lighted her 

little Oottage^ the frngal fire that scarce^ 

If warmed it, (tiiough in a part of the 

lobgdoni where coals are cheap,) fihrew 

a glocm over tlie scene that hei^tened 

its misery and desolation. 

Isabel, in whatever sHe was engaged, 
dis[dayedu cheerfulness, a fortitude, and 
aa activity^ thathe had never before seen 
consistently ce^nlnnedtn a girl of fifteen: 
Aose, dwi^ afeotionate and good hu- 
moured, was his little play-thing and de- 
Ughti and the increasing interest, esteem; 
and pity which he felt for. this family9 
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made him reluct^it to leave the village^ 

while they were in poverty and sorrow. 

The parsonage was still unoccupied^ and 

as the present curate refused to reside in 

.80 retired a place, it was at the service of 

liny one who wished to hire it. A spring 

and summer's neglect had occasioned 

every thing around it to grow in wild 

luxuriance ; he knew Mrs. Sydney's slU 

tachinent, to th^ spot, and^ could, he 

once more obtain it for her, he might 

have the satis&ction of reflecting that he' 

left her surrounded by, at least, local 

comforts j but how was she tp s^upporC 

herself? This thought suggested .anotlwi 

and no sooner was itadtn^itted, than he 

ardently desired its accomplishment.—- 

Would she receive Emily as her child 

and pupil — would she but .altow her to 

share in the lessons of BoSe,. be should 

consider himself fortunate. He had, foi 

some time, painfidly remarked the rude 

and unaccommodating manners of his 

child; and when he contrasted them 

'. ■ ' ' ' ' 

with the playful simplicity and obliging 
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iweetness of Rose, he felt a pang some- 
thing like self-reproach, and he ardently 
wish^ she could profit by the instruction 
of Mrs, Sydney, and the example of her 
children. He weighed the whole plan, 
in his mind, and resolved to apply foj^ 
the parsonage, as a preliminary step to 
the proposal he intended to make to Mrs. 
SydB^. The application was acceded 
to by Dr. Blake, and the village work- 
men were instantly ordered to begin the 
necessary repairs. 

It was one chill evening in the month 
of November,, when Mr. Blandford was 
seated by their little fire, conversing with . 
Mrs. Sydney and Isabel, that Rose, who 
had been on a visit to Phoebe, hastily 
ran into the room with the news that 
the parsonage wa$ repairing, and that 
somebody must.be going to reside in it. 
A &int crimson passed across Mrs. Syd- 
ney's check at this intelligence; and 
Isabel's mild eye was. instantly suffused 
with a teai". After a short pause, she. 
said—** I am glad of it, my child ; may 
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itsi destined inkabitaoits be as bi^py fti^ 
we once Mwe« As Ibr us we shall sooq 
quit the village . I wrqite to a person at 
B-«-^» to eng9g9 apartments, and ker^ 
answer^ which I have just Deceived, is- 
more ikvourablQ than I expected. We 
^H have two neat rooms <m reasonable 
terms, and already she has obtained the 
promise t>f a small number of day pupils. 
I have been too long ]nactiv«e, and viust 
determine to be fto no longer/' 

Mr. Blandford ventured to hint at the 
uncertainty iof ber success, and ^enquired 
whether she did not think there Aidgbt 
be some other plan mone prooid^ing.-— 
^^ I koow of Qone,** she repiied, ^^nd 
hcfffwrnr ttueertain' t^ts /may be, I must 
b0pe ibr the best." ^^ I too am going 
fjrom bencet" he said, *^ and have ^ven 
Mj iandloxd notioe that I sbaU leave 1^ 
bouse •Itiis' day tmoiiti«««<pei4mps eau^lier.^ 
"This 40y month \^" repealed Eiftily, 
who was present, and bursting into tears^ 
covered her &ce milk her hands. ^ I 
i^t^ return tQ LoAdon," implied her &» 
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ther, ^* and you knowyou like town better 
than the country/' ." I might say so 
once ; but I am sure I don't like it h^^lf 
so well now." "And why not?"— • 
^* There will be nobody to l^ve me?" 
*^ Shall iiot I be with. you, Emily j and 
do Inodi i jfove you ?" *^ Yes, papa, som^ 
times J but when you. afe.not with me, I 
sTiall* be all aloite." « There is Ruth/' 
" O^.papa,, Ruth is not Mrs. Sydney." 
** Then you would wisli to stay with Mr^. 
Sydney and leave me?" Emily held 
down he» headt " Speak truth, Emily." 
C(>nl;iiiaed her fathstr ; " if Mrs. Sydney 
would consent to your staying with her^ 
WffsM you . like it ?" *^ I lojve Mrs*. Syd- 
ney',?.' 'Replied EmiJy, in a low voice f 
" I love ybu too^- papa, hut I am left so 
snw^ with Ruth, alid T dori't love her 
at all/';:. Mrs.; Sydney pi^essed her to her 
hosc«ii,[aml endainv^— ^* Oh .that it were 
in niy .{iower to* ^id you stay P' " Th? 
power shall be yours," replied Mr. Bknd'- 
ford,.?' if 'you will, indeed jeceiye my 
child^^ 2md an ample-pecuqiary eQinpyisa? 

F 
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tion shun accompany the thanlcB of a 
gratofol heart; I would confide her wholly 
to you for a few years; educate her as 
you do your own children/ but let her not 
forget her father." Emily sprang into his 
arms^ begged him not to leave her long, 
but said she dkmld like to live with Mrs« 
Sydney* ^^ This is not a hastily con* 
ceived plan/^ continued Mr. Blanferd ; 
. ^' frequently have I ihought upon the 
advantages that would arise to Emily 
from your instruction, and your chil- 
dren's example; and I have Mdy been 
withheld from mentioning the sidged^ 
by the apprehensi<m diat your health 
was unequal to the tadc of educatnag ; 
and,*' he added, with a sigh, ^* of re^ 
Jbnning my poor child; but since I find 
you have already taken^measures to com^ 
inence instruction upon different terms, 
I venture to propose mine ; and if di^ 
welfare of the poor motherless Emily be 
dear to you, I trust you will not appose 
what appears to be as much her wish as 
myipwn." ** Indeed, Sir,'* replied Mrs, 
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Sydney, " you over-rate both my powers 
and talents} they have hitherto been ex- 
ercised in a very limited scale, and I fear 
would £til to benefit aqy one who is 
destined for a wider sphere. How can I, 
who have so long been buried in the bo- 
som of retirement, train up a child for 
the world ? I know not its fashion ; even 
its customs I may have forgotten, or they 
may have varied their form since I lived 
in it.'* " Another time," said Mr. Bland- 
ford, " I shall beg to renew the subject;" 
^nd, hastily rising, . desired Emily to 
wish Mrs. Sydney good night; her eye% 
sparkled with hope and affection— but 
she' kissed her and her daughters in 
silence. 



:^2 
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The next day Mrs. Sydney received the 
following letter from Mr. Blandford: 

** Madam, 
*^ The subject which was hastily start- 
ed yesterday, was not the sudden wish 
of the moment, but has long employed 
my most serious meditations. Since I 
have had the happiness of knowing you, 
with the frequent opportunities of observ- 
ing the guileless manners, the retiring 
virtues, the mental graces, of your eldest 
daughter, and the endearing Simplicity 
and cheerful temper of your little Rose, 
I have secretely wished my Emily's dis- 
posi^on resembled theirs; and imagined, 
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that had she been blessed with the same 
advantages of admonition and example? 
she might have been equally amiable. 

** These reflections passing repeatedly 
before my mind, acquired strength from 
every review of them^ and I consider it 
a duty 1 owe my daughter taattempt ob- 
taining for her the only means by \j(hich 
I believe, she will ever be rendered all 
my heart desires, Ob ! when I look at 
her, memory recalls, with added poig- 
nancy of regret, the image of my lost 
treasure — her sainted mother. Had she 
lived, instead, of deploring my poor Emi- 
ly's faults, I should have exulted in her 
virtues; exulted, madam, as you must 
secretely do^ in those of your daughters. 
*• Sin<:e I have known the Miss Syd- 
Tieys, I have more clearly and painfully 
distinguished the errors of my child, 
which, I fear, some false mistaken ideas 
of my own have increased, if not occa- 
sioned. I have sometimes thought her 
nature incapable of attachment^ sullen 

F 3 
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when reproved by me, and resentful if 
chidden by others; unmoved at times 
by either threats or caresses, I have be* 
lieved her entirely without that charm 
of a youthful character^-*affection} but 
thi$ opinion, which has embittered many 
a moment of my life, is yielding to an 
opposite conviction ; and when I see the 
ardency ef her gratitude, and the tender^ 
ness of her love towards you, the preser- 
ver of her life, I think her possessed ci 
qualities, that, if properly brought into 
acton, may render her amiable and en^ 
gaging ; you o^ly have ^ been able to 
awaken these dormant feelings, and il is 
you only whom I wish to direct and re- 
gulate them* Might I but hope, you 
would consider this subject; might I but 
flatter myself you would consent to be- 
come the monitress of my Emily, I 
should no longer despair of seeing her 
the pride and blessing of my life. 

My fortune is ample ; its superfluity 
has often been bestowed on imworthy 



* 
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objects. Let me then, fcxr once, have the 

satisfaction o£reflecting that a small part 

of it ministers to the comfort of one 

whose virtues and talents would dignify 

and adorn any situation. In this praise 

I am sincere j in the motive of it perhaps 

I am selfish. In plain teriqs, my dear 

madam, I onoe more intreat you to 

receive my l^mil^y. The parental feel* 

ings which pervade your own bosom, 

^ill lead you to^ judge of mine ; anxious, 

to a d^ree of agony, for the welfare of 

my child, yet I have hitherto mistaken 

the means of promoting it ; and I view 

her, at present, the victim of my ill** 

judged opinions. I despise the fanias* 

tical theories of modem education, and 

would prefer her mind a perfect blank, 

rathqr than have it impressed with such 

ideas as I have too frequently discovered 

in the schooUtrained girls of fashion. 

To you only would I dare to confide 

her> for you only pan transform 'her to 

what 1 wish. I am aware how difficult 

will be the task I would impose upon 

F 4 
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of her heart, and reform the predominant 
failings of her disposition, how coyld she 
instruct her in those accomplishments 
which form often a principal, and shd 
thought, in some degree, really an essen- 
tial part of education for the rich and 
noble? Sometimes, indeed, more valu- 
able acquirements are sacrificed for the 
attainment of these, yet to some extent 

\ they are necessaiy. Her own daughterly 

were educated for the confined rank in 

• which Providence had placed them : she 

only wished they should possess in them- 
selves those mental resources and inno- 
cent amusements which might render 
them companionable and domestic. Isa- 
bel had been early instructed by her 
father in French, and accustomed to 
converse in it with her parents and bro- 
ther ; and Rose was beginning the same 
language. Drawing had been a study 
\ which the beautiful country they inha- 
bited, rendered a source of pleasure the 
most interesting, and this taste was cd- 
tivated in Isabel till it had already attain-r 
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ed excellence. Botany^ in their rural 
rambles, formed another part of their 
amusements} they delighted to trace 
the germ in the bad/ to watch the bud 
expanding into the flower, to trace the 
hand of Prowdence in the£>rmation and 
proteotion of the simplest objects in th^ 
cre^tscm, and thus, ^ looking through 
natute up to nature s Crod,*' to find new 
causes of gratitude and adoration. With 
muatc and dancing they were totally un- 
acquainted, and these latter accomplish* 
ments Mr^ Sydney believed absolutely 
necessary, in educating Emily for that 
world in which sbe would one day s^p- 
pear. She scarcely suffered herself to 
reflect on the advantages she and her 
daughters would derive from her^ ac« 
ceding to Mn Blandford's proposal, or 
on the tender and anxious affection she 
felt &>t Bmily ; for so powerful was the 
conviction, tiiat were sbe to undertake 
her education, she should he, defective 
in some of its material points, and be 
there&re unjust to engage in it, that she 

f6 
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conscientiously resolved to decline it al- 
together, and resort to the humble taskshe 
had previously determined upon, of teach- 
ing V illage children. She therefore request-! 
ed the favour of an hour's conversation 
with Mr. Biandford, and communicated 
to him her reasons for refc»ing: a trust 
she was incompetent to discharge; at 
the sametixheacknofwledging^ with every 
sentiment of gratitude, the honour h9 
had conferred upon her in wishing to 
consign his daughter to .her care< Mt> 
Blandford listened attentively, an J when 
she ceased, said, " Are these all yojar f^hr 
jections?" " All,*- answer^ Mrs.S^ 
ney. ** We then differ; materially in our 
opinions,** said Mr. Blandfoi:d ; " and 
pardon me if I eay, Uiatiall the di>)ectiQQ^ 
you have advanced, only, operate with 
me as so many arguments ia favour of 
the plan of education which you would 
adopt. It is for the. cultivation of her 
mind I am most solicitous; I wish not 
for any of those artificial graces, ^ac- 
tised to allure the eye, or charnpi the ear. 
l.wish her to be an intellectual com- 
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panion and a domestic friend } aoct 
though it is probable she may move in 
the highest ranks, it is not there I wish 
my child to gain, her only applau$e<i Tq 
the approbation .of those vihc^e qbservai* 
tions extend no farther than the . grape 
with which a woman enters a: draw* 
ing*room ; the air of fasl^ion which marks 
ber dress and manner, I attach no value ^ 
but I am ambitioi^s she should be . 4js^ 
tinguished by the few who appreciate 
superiority of mind. , ,. 

^' It is said a dancing-master is not 
only essential to teach how to Tuotis witjfi 
ease, but also how to sit or stand :iS/i^>* 
your daughte<8» I suppose,^ have no^ 
had the advantages of such an instructpi^ 
yet I have- never, perceived iu them th^ 
slightest awkwardness ; on, the contrary, 
every movement of Isabel displays, $i 
gracefulness that tuition could not give ; 
and little Rose, whether playful or in- 
active, is elegant and unembarrassed* 
Improve the . unc^erstanding, cultivate 
the best feelings^ of ^ t^^e heart, and. the 
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kocty moves in sympathy j it may not be 
strictly T&BH^naMf, bat it will be ^ a grace 
beyond the reach of art/ Whenever 
Emily is required to mix in the world, 
even though she cannot 4ance a reel in 
the newest Caledonian steps, or lAng 
with the science of a profbssor, yet I 
shall introduce her with pride and con- 
fidence, if I receive her, after a few years^ 
from your instruction. However exqui.. 
site my enjoyment of music, I have no 
wish that she should learn it ; on this 
subject, I do not argue from my feelings, 
Ikit from general observation, and the 
peculiar situation of my child* She has, 
I grive to say, lost soirie years which 
ought to have been directed to useful ap* 
plication, and has no time to bestow on 
this study* To acquire even a moderate 
degree of execution on any instrument, 
many hours of every day must be erSr 
ployed^ which might be fiUed up more 
advantageously; it is, in fact, one of 
those accomplishments in which a per* 
son can seldixn arrive at excellence. 
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i^ithout the sacrifice of, what I consider^ 
more valuable attainments. Landscape* 
drawing and botany will give her an in- 
terest in nature ; the f*rench language 
will open to her mind new sources of de» 
light in reading, and afford new plea* 
sures in conversation; geography witt 
enlarge her ideas of the habitable globe, 
and history will impart some knowledge 
of human nature; and, to become all 
that is amiable, she has only to follow 
the example ' you and yoar daughters 
will constantly set before her. Isabel 
has already been taught by you.'* ^ Not 
only by me," interrupted Mrs. Sydney j 
** but by another, more competent to 
teach her than I am.'' ^' Be that as it 
may," replied Mr. Blandfofd, ^ to sueh 
an education as you can give her, I should 
think half my fortune well appropriated^ 
A father may instruct and guide a son, 
but a daughter requires the endearments 
and gentle admonitions of her own sex. 
Pity, therefore, my poor Emily, bereft 
as she is of a mother, and with a father* 
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^nsettl^d tn' hi»pfe6ent habits, uncertaia 
ia his Aitut^ projectSw'^ 

** I have no he^tation. Sir," replied 
^rs. Sydney, ^ i© avowing my wish to 
accede to yours, and if you can be satis* 
fied with my humble exertions to render 
Miss Blandford like my own children, 
I shall engage in her education with 
pleasure ; but I fear—*' "Fear nothing, 
madam, I wish her only to be like then) ; 
consent ta receive my child, and I am 
happy/* " I willi §ir, for one twelve- 
month } but if, at the end of that period 
you are disappointed in your expecta- 
tions, I shall request to relinquish the 
charge/' ** I consent to your stipular 
tions,'' replied Mr. Blandford, " and bless 
yoii for accepting the trust, even for that 
tipie. O Emily !*' exclaimed he, " you 
in whom are centered all ray hopes of 
earthly happiness, you will yet realize 
them all." " Do not," said Mrs, Sydney,, 
Qalmly, ^' assure yourself too sanguinely 
of my success. I think Emily 'naturally 
amiable, and I hope I shall strengthen 
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every virtuous propensity of her disposi^ 
tion ; but we cannot be certain of succestsr 
in our best attempts/' 

Mr. Blandford, iafter a pause, said— ' 
•^ I have already made some arrange- 
ments in the event that you would re- 
ceive ray daughter, and I hope I shall 
not meet with any opposition to the steps 
I have taken, as I imagined I was anti-» 
cipating your wishes. Your .former ha- 
bitation, madam, is nearly ready for your 
reception." Mrs. Sydney bowed her bead 
in silence. " If you have any objection 
—if you would prefer any other place/! 
^^ O nOj'Sir j' of all spots it is the dearest 
to me ; it is peculiarly consecrated.'? 
^* The house," proceeded Mr. Bland« 
ford, ^^ has been several weeks engaged^ 
^nd is now repairing by my orders, in 
the hope ^hat you would be induced to 
become the protectress of my daughter* 
I will now hasten the workmen, that be- 
fore 1 quit the village^ I luay have thet 
consolation of seeing you', your dear 
girls^ B,nd my fortunate Emily, its iohsi* 



^ 
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bitants/' ** Be it so,** said Mrs, Sydney, 
*^ I have no words to thank yoiu" 

When it was rumoured that Mrs. Syd-i 
ney was to return to th^ parsonage, more 
than usual diligence was employed to put 
it in repair ; for every one of tjie work'- 
men had some remtmbered act of Mr. or 
Mrs. Sydney's ki^[idnesB to relate, and 
they redoubled th^ exertions in order 
to repay it« ^ 

li|n Blandford's bra«volence had alio 
bMQ Mt by every child of suflbii^ in 
the parish, and his na^rie was Ibdessad by 
every lip^ 

The respect entertained fqr M|«. Syd« 
ney^ and gratitude towards Mr«Biand« 
ford, lightened labour of its weight; and 
in a few weeks the furniture, which had 
beeii purcha^sed at a neighbouring market 
town, was placed in the parsonage^ The 
garden was only cleared of its> weeds, £»f 
he knew that pruning and planting would 
afford pleasiire to Mrs. Sydney and her 
daughters^ 

While these pia^parations wiere going 
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forward, Mr. Blandford called one day 

at Mrs. Sydney'swith a landscape, which 

he requested !(sabel to copy—** It is in 

your style/* he said, ^ and I think yon 

will execute it nearly as well ; if not, it 

will be excellent as a study.** He was 

himself no mean artist, and had ire- 

queiitly, in his rambles round the village^ 

taken sketches of its scenery. From the 

few specimens he had seen of Isabel's 

drawing, he thought the talent might be 

eul^ated to advantage, and he wished 

to encourage her to pursue it. ** This,'* 

fee said j ^* is a little gem— how glowing 

is that tint—how gradually declining that 

shade— how fine the sky^^what harmony 

m every part. ' I purchased it to-day at 

B ■ ^ , and was told that the artist was 

a lady in the neighbourhood, but I could 

not learn her name. Do not you think. 

Miss Sydney, it is extremely like a view 

near the river ? I could almost declare I 

had sat fishing in the Derwent beneath 

that alder, fbr how decidedly it is an 

a}der«->-then. the distant church, theeot«. 
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tage nestling under that hanging woody 
the projecting rock — it must be the very 
same — do not you think so ?** 

As he made this second appeal, he 
turned his head towards her ; she had 
half retired from observation ; her crim- 
soned cheek and downcast eye& betrayed 
some extraordinary agitation. *^ My 
Isabel, are you not welH*^ said her 
mother, who had, till that moment, beea 
attending to a little narrative of Rose's, 
and had scarcely heard the remarks o£ 
Mr. Blandford, " are you not well ?** 
^^ Yes, mamma, quite well ;'' and taking 
the drawing from Mr. Blandford, was 
hurrying out of the room. '* Let me see 
it, my dear girl,'' said her mother ^^ b«^ 
fore you take it away." Isabel returned 
with a reluctant step, and the instant 
Mrs. Sydney's eyes glanced on the land- 
scape they were directed to her |}aughter 
with an expression'of surprise and enquiry 
— -" Has this^ drawing ever been out of 
your possession Isabel ? the last /" She 
paused,^ ^^ Yes^ mamma," replied Isabel, 
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•^ this drawing has been out of my posses^ 
sion.'* ** How could you part with it, 
my child ?" said Mrs. Sydney, with emo- 
tion. "I must then explain myself/* 
replied Isabel, and running up stairs, 
returned in an instant with the original, 
the ** lasf^ which Mr. Sydney had ever 
sketched, and from a spot to which he 
was particularly attached; " This is the 
drawing, mamma. O, I could never part 
with it." ^ Exphia the other." « It 
is a copy I made; and, forgivei tne 
for concealing any thing from you. *I 
took it earl}r in a morning beifbre you: 
and Rose were up^ I requested g6od 
Mr. Price to dispose of it, with another^ 
and with the money which 1 received, 
I procured a few things which I thdught 
you required, and which you imagined 
came from some of our kind neighbours. 
Forgive this artifice, diy dear mamma ; 
it is the first your Isabel has ' ever prac« 
tised." ** Forgive you !" exclaimed her 
mother, £»ndly clasping her in her arixiS) 
** beloved child 1 rather Ifet me blew 
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you*" ^^ I am sitre,'' fiatd . Rose, ^^ t 
Jfxie^ nothing of it, mamma." ** I believe 
you, my dear girl," replied Mrs* Sydney, 
with a smile that played through her 
tears ; ^ indeed, I believe yoo. Rose*'' 

This incident gave Mn JUandford new 
reasons to congratulate himself on the 
measures he had taken for the benefit of 
bis daughter, and for llie future happiness 
cf Mrs. Sydney and her children." 

In a few weefai tilie repairs of the par- 
aonage were complied; two female 
servants ^sgaged, and a man who was 
^ fill evtiry dq[>artment out of doors. 
Hothing was omitted, tm the part of 
Mr. Bfamdfofd, which he imagined would 
tooduce to die comfort of this interest- 
s' ^MDily ; and as he reflected on the 
iRction he was performing, the blessings 
be was diepending^ and the advantages 
•that would be derived by his Emily fro^m 
a eonstant residence with Mrs. Sydney 
and her children, his heart swelled ^rith 
emotion* the most bepignant, the most 
:0ratefi|l. Never had his wealth afpear- 
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ed to him a£ so much value. He felt 
that, like mercy^ " It is twice blessed j 
it blesseth him that gives, and him that 
takes;'' and he thanked that gracious 
Providence, which by one of those events 

we blindly denominate chance^had guided 
him to that spot, and made him the hap- 
py instrument of rescuing merit from 
poverty and sorrow. 
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CHAR IX. 



It was on the first of January that 'Mrs. 
Sydney quitted the humble roof which 
had sheltered them in indigence and sor- 
row, for that which had been the abode 
of prosperity and happiness. The old year, 
like another volume of her life, was closed 
for ever ; but the events that had marked 
it were written on her memory in indeli- 
ble characters : a new one was now open- 
ed, arid its blank pages excited mingled 
sensations of hope and fear; but while 
her mind was agitated by these various 
reflections, gratitude to the benefactor 
who had thus raised her and her children 
from poverty, and to that God who had 
ordained, was the predominant feeling of 
her bosom* 
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r The return to an abode so long dear 
to them^Tvas marked by various emotions. 
of joy;and grie^as difierent recollections 
pressed upon their minds. Mrs. Syd- 
ney's eyes were dimmed with tears, when, 
leaning on the arm of Isabel, she entered 
^he white gate of ^the garden, which se-, 
parated the house from the village road ; 
and once more seated in the little par* 
loujr, she alternately pressed her children 
to her bosom, her heart silently and fer- 
vently blessing them ; but she could not 
articulate her welcome to that home to 
jv^h they yrere sounexpectedly restored^ 
The fir3t emotions having subsided, 
Mrs* Sydney xe^f c(e4. ; upon the import- 
Mt task she had <pledged herself to per- 
form; it w^ equally ope of duty and 
gratitude^ vsad she determined to exert 
a}ltb6 p0w«rs of her mii^, and to c^^^^ in 
f4l ^ >Hd: of religion, to enable her to 
subdue the f egrets ^li^ still hung so 
heay%4E^ ber.he:^rt^^ ia, order fkithful]>. 
jiiicl co^^scientiously to execute the ui:k 
^si^ned;her. ; .._ : 

G 
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Mr.'BIandfbrd passed the evenhag atthe 
parsonage, and consigned Emily to her 
maternal care, and her entire guidance, 
for at least one twelvemonth-j but elcpressn 
ed a hope that she would protect her for 
whatever length of Hme he mightt be ab- 
sent from England. He waa happy to 
find Mrs, Sydney more cheeifiil than he 
Jiad ever before seen her; a faint smile, 
like the gleamings of a vrintry sun, for a 
few moments plaj^ed upon her fkce, and 
as she looked at her children and £mil]f, 
slie Beemed to say—" It is for these I 
smile." Isabel was, as usnal, gentle and 
endearing, attentive to^rerylook'oflier 
mother, and anxious to anticipate her 
every wish ; while little Rose was all j^t 
prattle, and activity. Emily receivid-ber 
father's parting kiss amd blcselnfg'«iMlfli 
many tears; but the afFectionatel Soiath- 
ings of Mrs. Sydney, the tender caresd*« 
of her danghters, and the novelty of fc?' 
situation, in a sRort time chasfcA them 
away; yet she sat thoughtful and silent* 
Mr. Blandford settled a small ammity 
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4upoii Riith^ who went to reside with a 

sister in the neighboui^bobd of London* 

The next mornii\g be left the village, his 

sniiid pursiMg that train of sweet reflec- 

tfmia ¥^ich always result from the con«» 

vciousness of having performed our dut/ 

to God and our feUow*creatur^^ not 

could he forbear looking forward to that 

period when he should receive his Emily 

from the hands of her Icind instilictors; 

^hen he should £iid hdr the graceful 

V^oman^ the intellectual companion^ the 

e^ctionate friend; and when all his 

^wishes for her would be at Qoce realized. 

r After he had quitted them the pre- 

i^eding evening, Mrs. Sydney attended 

the little girls to their chamber, which 

was fitted up with two neat beds, and 

•another in an adjoining room tor a aex- 

vant. Rose» who had always been aq- 

^customed, w^tj night and morning, to 

ofibr up her humble petitions to her 

Maker, knelt down, and " lisp'd with 

holy look her evening prayer.'' When 

she had .ended, and Mrs. Sydney had 

g2 
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given her a kiss and blessings she turned 
to Emily, who had heen standing by her; 
*' Repeat y»ur prayers, my love,** said 
Mrs. Sydney. Emily, in some coafusion, 
muttered over a few almost uBifiteUigible 
iKTordsi t^iea pausing, and hiding her 
head in Mrs. Sydney's lap, burst into 
tears. ^^ Why do you cry?** enquired 
her kind friend; ^^ Have you forgotten 
them?'* " Noj** she sobbed, ^ I, never 
l(n^w anymore; I never liked saying 
my prayers, and I don*t know what they 
noean/* ** My poor child!" exclaimed 
Mrs. Sydney, tenderly takipg her hand» 
^ my poor Emily, attrad to me seriously, 
and i win teach you. Prayer is a duty 
we owe to our Maker, as an humble con- 
fession of our dependence upon him, and 
an acknowledgment of his mercy and 
goodness. It is from him we derive our 
existence; by him we are supported; 
* in him we live, and move, and have our 
being;' and we should pray to him night 
and morning, to render us more deserv- 
ing of his gracious care and protection^ 
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and of al} tl^ blessings ve receive from 
hiin ; but another time^ my dear girl, I 
will explain to you more, fblly the nature 
of thijs obligation ; for the present» good-* 
nighty and m^y God bless you." 

Rose was sooaasleep^ with the l^htest, 

sweetest visions of joy and happiness 

floating on her buoyant fancy^ With 

Emily it was otherwise ;« she thou^t that 

her ignorance must have humbled her ia 

the regard of Mrs/ Sydney, and she felt 

in every respect her inferiority to Kose^ 

who was two yeafs younger than herself; 

When Mrs. Sydney went into their room 

to give them a last look at night, she 

found them both asleep ; but on Emil^r's 

cheek the tears were still moist. 

The next morning Rose was the first 
in the family who awoke ; she was soon 
dressed, and regardless of a cold and 
frosty air, ran over the garden. The 
sun brightly gilded every object, and 
. though not warm as her hopes, was cheer- 
ful as her fancy; she bounded over the 
well known paths; flew to the honey- 

g3 
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tiicklebower, whichythough now'disrob^ 
of all its beauties, still told ^^ s tale of the 
times of old ;'^ she thonght witb ddigl^ 
of the spring, when she ^umld train it9 
vagrant branches ; and of the summer^ 
T^hen its light tassels would again float in 
the air. Emily soon joined her, andRose 
painted to her all the pleasures sAie ha^ 
been promising herself, and of *' their 
own nice little garden, which she was strre 
her mamma would permit tb^n to have/* 
When they returned to the house, Mrs* 
Sydney andlsabelwerein the breakiastpai» 
lour, and the meal passc^l in (iheerfulnesa 
The kindness of some of their good 
neighbours had already anticipated manjl^ 
of their wishes, and several ofiefingsr of 
gratitude and attachment solicited their 
acceptance. A few fowls were the gift i^ 
Mrs. Bloomfield, andPhoebegave her own 
£ivourite kitten to Rose. Aboy,whoselit* 
tie sister she had once helped overabrook^ 
when the weight of a heavy basket pre* 
vented his assisting her himself, brought^ 
as a uiarkof his gratitude, a beautiiid gold^ 
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finc^ which be assured her he^did Tiot 

steai from the nest, but had purchased it 

in the summer for a* penny, with which 

lie was going to buy gingerbread, of 

ffoiDe boys who had taken it. Ifi the 

boose» neatness and order soon resumed 

tkMT leigti f and the doiadii^tic fiirvvls, the 

kitten, aadfibi^ bird, gave it an additional 

iippaBcance^ aod fbding of home. , 

• Mr& Sydttey gradually commenced 

\At planofiasimction, and, impercep* 

iMf ip £iibBji, became the monitress as 

well as At fritrnd*^ She knewithat re* 

itr^t wouM at first ap|if ac barsfa to an 

vngoyetoed dsiid ; she tboreftre ij|n|K)9ed 

mo lessons upon her, biit by coi^V^rsation , 

iad' lim various games itivented for the 

kifbrmatton of children, made her sensible 

bow iittle shB already know, how much 

fhie adght attain ; and sbe soon be^^ame 

destrmis of more regabr ahstruction. 

She ^Kplained to her the duty of 
prayer, and as i^e taught her to repeat 
tbe Lord^s prayer, endeavoured to ren- 
der it intelligible to her understanding* 

G 4 
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** Our Saviour commanded His disci- 
ples to pray, and gave them this prayer 
which we call from him, the Lord^s 
Prayer. When we say, * Ow Fatb^ 
which art in Heaven,' we address our- 
selves first to God as his children, and 
invoke his blessings, not only for our- 
selves, but for all people } because we are 
taught to love each other as brothersainl 
sisters. When we say, ^ in Heiaven/ we 
remember how high abovB us is the 
great Being whom we address^f that 
there is his throne from which be voiJich^ 
safes to look down upon us, and frola 
which be marks every word and action 
of our lives, whether they be good, or 
whether they be^ evil. How waibfifiil 
then ought we to be never to commit any 
act which can disgrace ourselves in the 
eye of our- Maker. * Hallowed be thy 
name/ reminds us to reverence him with 
an humble heart, and that his ^name is 
never to be used in sport or carelessness,' 
but held as sacred* ^ Thy kingdom come,' 
expresses a bopeof thEtteterqal life, which 



* 
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is promised to all who ar^e virtuous, and 
whicfawe desire to be admitted into when 
we leave this world. * Thy will be done 
on earth as it is in Heaven/ means that 
as the angels are obedient to him in 
every thing, so ought we to be, and 
never presume . to doubt his power and 
authority, or murmur at any of his dis- 
pensations ; but in pain, sorrow, sickness, 
or any other adversity, submit patiently 
to his will, and comfort- ourselves with^ 
this blessed assurance, that if we are 
affiicted in this world, we shall be re- 
warded in the next. ^ Give us this day 
our daily bread,^ solicits all that may be 
necessary for the. support of our ex- 
istence j , we must remember that all our 
food is from the bounty of God j that it 
is he who makes the grass to grow, who 
created all things living for our use, who 
has provided all things needful both 
for our souls and bodies, and without 
whose, assistance we should have neither 
food nor raiment. * And forgive us our 
trespasses, as we forgive them that tres- 

G 5 
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pass against us j* here we implof e tJie 
Almighty to reward us according td out 
treatment of others; if we forgive in- 
juries done to us, we may also hope to 
have our offences forgiven j but if we 
forgive not men their tf espiasses, neither 
will our heavenly Father forgive us our 
trespasses ; it is, therefore, our duty ttf 
pardon, and be reconciled to those who 
may have injured iis, and never, on any 
account, bear them resentment, or shew 
unkindness. * And lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us froui evil J* 
from the weakness of our nature, we 
are so prone to error, that without the 
assistance of God, we should not be able 
to resist any temptation j and here, from 
a consciousness of our frailty and im- 
perfection, we earnestly solicit his help 
to keep as from it, and deliver us from 
every evil thing that may tempt us to 
transgress atiy of his commands. * For 
tbine is the kingdom, the power, and 
the glory for ever and ever ;' this king- 
dom, the kingdom of God, is promised to 



-^ .' 
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iJl tfde christians ; and this kingdom, 
power and glor^, belong only to God for 
ever iand ever/' 

iLsM^ listened with attention, and 
^onaised to remember the explanation 
ber friend had hun^bly attempted ; the 
little girls were then consigned to their 
pillows, and Mrs. Sjtlney and Isabel 
finished the evening with reading. 

In a &w days a letter from Mr. Bland* 
ford informed them of his safe arrival ia 
ILoiulctti \ and while they were one even« 
iiig seated round a cheerful fire, the 
arrival of sevemi b6xes was announced. 
iThci tW4 littU giria were in an instant all 
cfuriosity and ^Mquuy. A la^^e deal case 
particalarly rxiciiied thm attention— 
•♦ Wkat caa tliis contain f '* said the vo- 
luble Rose j ** perhaps drawers for Emi- 
ly's clothes, or shelves £zr books ? How 
shall WB open it, mamma V^ ** We must 
vmit, imy love, tHl the morning, as un*» 
packing it now woald be attended with 
great int:onvef^i«5«f, butwe tnny examine 
the smaller boites.** TUefest which they 
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opefted contained a very^ complete, setrof 
paints and drawing matenals for I^abel^ 
with many pieces, both* of figure? and 
landscapes, from-the pencils of the best 
artists, for her . studies. The next wf^S 
filled with books of different J^idds of 
instruction atid amusements j the poMs^ 
history, treatises ou botany, with many 
of the. best modern productions, and 
other miscellaneous works, both in.]f rench 
and English. 

> Another case was addressed mutiially 
to Rose and Emily, whom Mr. Bland-t 
ford wished to participate in every thing 
as sisters. This contained a variety of 
geographical, historical, and other games, 
with many smaller hooks, both of amuse- 
ment and instructibn. "We are happy 
girls,'* said Rose, " but I wish I knew 
what the great case contains,'' and, 
like the good woman, who, living in the 
midst of plenty, pined tUl she knew what 
was in one coverefd dish, so did poor Roae 
turn from the drawings, and the books, 
and the different games, to look and. 
wonder at the unpacked case. 
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. ** Here is a letter for you, rty love/* 
said Mrs. Sydney to Emily, " read it 
wliilst I peruse mine. '^ Emily took it 
with a blush ; she could not read it, and 
in confusion,, returned it to her friehd. 
** Will you, madam, be so kind as to 
read it tome?— I cannot;*^ and teal* 
of shame and' sorrow streamed from het 
eyes. Mrs. Sydney read as follows :-^ ^ 

" My beloved child, 
\ " To inform your mind, and to amend 
your heart, ate the first wishes of mine ^ 
your happiness is the first object of my 
hfe; to promote which, I hbve consent-^ 
ed to part with yoD y. t<) tepur myself from 
the sole comfort of my e^stence, and 
for some years to leave you tinder the 
guidance and protection .of the only^ 
person to whom : I wbuld consign my 
treasure. Consider Mrs. Sydney in every 
respect as vour mother j— rlove, honour, 
andobeyher asi such ;— regsif d her daugh*r 
ters as your inters ; and it is my parti*" 
cular desire th4t t^ ^very jihing which I 
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have lieiit you, Roae ahoiild participatei: 
This blended interest^ w3ly I trust, at* 
tach you moa^ closely to each other, and 
Strengthen the bond of love andharmony* 

^ You will find bodes of various kiods, 
from ivhich you may derive, under the 
difdCtion of yoor best of flriettds, Mrs. 
Sydney, all the infbrmation I am de- 
sirons you should obtfttn. To amuse and 
enliven some of your evening hours, I 
have sent you a variety of games j and, 
as a ^ther eatt^rtainnient^ a hand-oigan, 
If^ith barrels fbr fifty tuaes/^ 

^' A hand^organ ^ith barrels fi>r fifty 
tunes ^' exiclaiUdod Rose ; and springing 
from her seal, throw her arms xouud 
Emily, in « transport of joy* Mrs* Syd- 
ney smiled, «but eomibatided silrace, and 
continued :*^ 

*< Be a good dwld ; feBo^ impliddy 
the directions, of Mrs* and Mtss 8yd^ 
ney, that you may toscome as dear to 
them as yoii are to iti<^« In a feiftr year% 
I hope to i»ee you- the amiable and well* 
informed woman i and )^ien, with wlutt 
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ptlde and aifectioti shall I pre^if you to 
my bosotn ! God blei^s you, my (tarling 
Etnily, ^nd retAomber,your father." 

The affeetiouate anxiety expressed in 

this letter, (the first which Emily had 

6v€r received) the earnest appeal of the 

fkther to his child, deeply penetrated 

her heart, and she sat silent and thought* 

fill J the books, drairings, organ— evftjy 

thing was forgotten, btrt her ftthef'i 

letter. Mrs. Sydney hekl out her hand 

to her, and ahe threw herself weeping 

on her bosom. ** O, my dear madam, 

will you ever love such a naughty, 

ignoi'ant girl as I am? I remeniber How: 

often I have vexed my poor papa, arid 

J how good he was to me. I wish I /could 

write } but when he desired me to learn, 

1 would not, and I blotted my book, 

instead of making letters; I wish I 

Could tell him that I will never grieve 

him again, and that I will try to be as 

good and clever as he wishes me. Mrs. 

Sydney returned her the letter, (which 

she kissed, and placed in her bosom) 
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and was pleased to s$e the strong feeling 
of filial affection, and of contrition^ for 
past errors, awakened in the breast of 
her pupil; and to observe that the hopes 
of her father, expressed in all the ten-, 
demess of parental anxiety, had excited 
an emulation which might lead to their 
accomplishment. 

* Rose's vivacity was for a time checked 
by the tears of Emily ; but when her, 
face had resumed its composure^ she 
again exclaimed — ^^ A hand-organ with 
fifty tunes! O, how I long to hear it!** 
" Be patient, my love,- till to-iRorrow/*. 
said Mrs* Sydney^ /\and then you will 
be gratified./' It was difficult far Rose 
to restrain her impatience and pledsure^ 
the tide of joy rushed -so rapidly to her 
little heart, -thai she knew not how to 
confine it within proper bounds, but her 
mamma's decision was ne\er murmured 
at, and she smilingly acquiesced, though 
anxiously wishing for the morrow. The 
monow came, and this object of her cu- 
riosity was taken from its case^ Its gay 
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and gilded exterior produced an excla- 
mation of surprise and admiration ; but 
Avhen she first heard its tones, delight 
for once checked her utterance, and she 
listened in mute astonishment. Not the 
harp of Memngn^ when touched by the 
rays of Phoebus, ever excited more sur- 
prise or rapture to its votaries, than did 
the notM of the organ to the wohdering 
Hose ; it was the first she had ever heard^ 
and fttoe bad' no words to express her 
tratid{M>rt« : V 

' In the liberality 'and> variety of tiiwc 
gifta, Mrs. Sydney' perceived the trut 
motives of the friend and father ; anxious 
not only to promote the instnicttan of 
his child^ but the hsqoptness and amused 
Inent of the wfa<^;fiuhiiy. It is often 
byattention to minor pleasures, and 
irifiing conifbiitsj tlw^t the heartiof friendr 
dbfip mo9t fiMccibly reveab itself; and 
thou^ real' siarvices may datm our gra* 
titude, iitde kiiKtbesse* will: ilvra^ 
engage our love* 
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Thb. edocfttion of Emily now iMfftn im 
ttnaaae the regular Saem af letasmt eoA 
^ halrits ahe had imhibtd* when uqd«r 
fio control, were gradually yi^lduig If 
Ihe Mdnoutiou <ffMi»» Sidney t ap^the 
•xamplb of her daughters, yiihjliit |ier osr 
fWrrttapding, like a rich ko^^er of 6a^ll» 
'newly cultivated, pnomieed «l>i|;tidg9tl||r 
t» r^ay the care of tlie im^dvfnr* Tb4 
mind of Mrs.. Sydi»ey, tbiM ootej^llfd t# 
txertiim, acquired Btrengtfa and cwapok 
aure; her thou^ta, iMged aifi iieW 
tiiannels, no logger bcoodadDvm hei^ <A» 
lamidet} she^bipudnawpQaititNiditftimrlif 
^^fffcm ^.aad csoeptat aoase obc^aiQiial 
intervals, when the chocd. af.soriow ya$ 
brated to some accidental tougli, her 
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fe^lfigs bad, in a great degree^ regained 
their former tone and harmony. 

Winter glided swiftly away, asdaty 

and affection went band in hand. The 

children found in Mrs. Sydney the mo* 

ther, the numitresa, and the friend; and 

in them she behdd the tun that gaum 

light and warmth to her existence, that 

iMrightened every prospect, and the 

springs that feed every vital part, in the 

gentle nature, theeqc^ temper, and die 

ipmvarying afiections of Isabel, she bad 

m blessing <m which hier besart miglrt 

safdy repose. In the vivacity atid goed 

hmxtour of Rose there was an amusemeMt 

which diverted bar thoughts and ani; 

Mated bet spirits; and in the interest 

die felt fiir Emily, and bet gratitude to 

Mr. Blandford, a stiffinhss to exertion 

that rendei'ed th^ indulgence of aB seU 

fish sorrow both injnrioQs and onjcis^ 

Their garden began to asmme a cheerful 

appearance; the aconite, the first child 

of spring, was pointed out by Rose it 

triumph. ^^ Lobk mumtfie. at that deet 
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little yellow cup in a green saucer/' she 
exclaimed j ^^ what a pity it is poisonous, 
it is so pretty;" *^ Even in this simple 
blossom, my Rose, yoil may leam^ a use- 
ful lesson^^not to value any thing for its 
exterior only; yefuothing is given in vain^ 
«pd poison as frequently ministers to 
health, as it is the instrument of death.^' 
CrDCtises, snow-drops, and ^' the sad 
atlemone," next succeeded; but with 
wliat joy did she discover the first violet, 
whose sweetAesA betrayed where it was 
concealed; ihe brought it to her mamma 
as the loveliest blossom in the garden. 
A sonli piece of ground was allotted for 
the children, and Emily soon received 
l^easure from cultivating it, though she 
could not understand Rose's enthusiastic 
fimdness for flowers, which, in the exu-* 
berance of her &ncy« she almost per* 
sonified^ and often appropriated as em^ 
blems of dilSerent persons. This taste and 
feeling were in themselves so amusing,^ 
90 natural^ and so innocent, that Mrs. 
Sidney never attempted to restrain them^ 
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though she often smiled at the little abrar* 
dities of her young enthusiast of nature* 

The first of May arrived, and Rose, 

whose beauty, engaging manners, and 

sweet temper, had rendered her the little 

pet and darling of the village, again re* 

ceived llie .customary con^atuiations on 

her birth^day; the .lM>ys and girls, with 

Hioefaeat their head, assend^led ^aify in 

the mpnuBg at tbeg^ of the partmage^ 

mth their gay garlaod oTflowtf s. , Rom 

was soon in the midst of them, her dM»ks 

glowing with joy, her hoart.beating unth 

exultation; again ahe received her sisqilo 

elferin^, i^n wis crawned .^iieea of 

Ibe May, aad again, garlanded and d^eo- 

rated with the tKaaure^ of Flora, ^ewed 

herself in triumpil to her masMia, who^ 

;khough the reikiemhr«iico of oiher times 

f resiled upon her ^eart, and iclouded her 

iS&olings, completed the hapjiiiiesa oCher 

child by bestowing her ^dest kiss and 

hlessing. 

Summer cftme, and the hour^ w^ich 
were not devoted to study, wore spent la 
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rural walks, in the amiigements of botanyt 
in taking sketches from nature, in gar^ 
ttening, and in visiting the poor families 
ti^ required either assistaoee or can« 
dblence. Eniily, who had never before 
Ihred in thefcountry, or been accustomeil 
to its habits, was at first fatigued by walk* 
ing ; Ae beaisties of rcurai scenery had 
never hem pokited out to her ; she bad 
not £git tibesr charm, and her eys passed 
•ver them in iracant iodiffbrence, tiH 
awakened ftcmi bet lisdessness by 1^ 
enthoMstic ejcdbanatakum pf Rose, or dit 
dfissians of adnmitioa : : tfaat * freqoently 
escaped the Ups^ Mrs; Sffdofiy and In> 
bel, as they wahdeved'tqaoniif the TOCkfei 
broods, and mowitatns <^ this highly 
picturesque ooimtry^ in time' die begs* 
to observe, and at length to feel theiA 
'The stody of botAny gave a e^osita^^ 
terest to their waAks, and in the^wondetf- 
jful construction of the simplasit |bwi«i 
they could not fail to trace thebimd d 
that Providence which d»MlaiM nothing 
that it has made, but provides even for 



tihe security of ibe mfant biassotn^ es^ 
tending its giMrdian caie alike dver the 
veiFetable as well as the animal creation* 
- Lnily was taught needlework; for 
Mrs. Sydney knew tiiat in woman's life^ 
without this useful and pleas^tat resource^ 
many hours must pass in idleness* She 
had known mothers who considered it aU 
'most as derogatory to their daughters to 
iise a needle; and daughters who boasted 
of their incapacity to work, ai if an ignb^ 
ranee of such common-place knowledge 
iodicated a^mperiority of UQderstradingi 
t>irt examine the occupations of thdt 
' day, and thotigh music, dfaWing, ani 
teadmg,niay fiH up a portion of it, still a 
large part will be vacant; the fingeife 
tney be usefully employed while the 
mmd is active; plans tnay be formed, 
^Ttd tefleetiims made, which may b^ne* 
ficis^ly tend' to the regulation of con- 
duct, while s6me4U(le work progressively 
^vancesj and in this double occupation 
<^mind and body, we, in some degree, re* 
semble the industrious and ingenious Chi- 



nese, whosie: band^; feet, and mbuth,*^ 
will each be usefully eogaged at the 
same motAent . . 
\ In making Jittle articles of wearing |ip« 
parel for the children .of tbieir poor neigh- 
]bours, Emiiy found an amusem^t which 
at first she did not believe possible to be 
detived from sueh an employments Rose 
was generally the instigator and promoter 
jof these plans of iadustry and charity ; 
ibr, always active, she was usually the 
first who discovered the. most necessitous 
ibt^cts* Emily 3¥as seldom tardy in aiding 
ihebenev<rfe6twishef c^her. friend^whose 
Imsy mind and symp^itbising heart found 
for them botli Constaptoccupation. Some- 
times Emily w^di wish the wo^k finished^ 
and then R09fe would redouble her^wn 
exertions, an4 remind her fri^n4 of .tlM^ 
happiness- tb$y s^^oulcl^ disp^n^e jwhe? 
they carried the frofikopi! cj|p to t^ 

« 

jnother of the ichild fiiy w^kkq it was in^ 
.tended i sometimes s^e \i;ouid ^ifigi 
sometimes relate a story,; and. thu# 

* yide Lord Macartney's Embassy to China* 



bu^g^ii« thb ttitie tviioii she parcdved it 
was beginht^ to grow tedious. The 
oom^^etion cf the work always brtnight 
itsrewAcd ;th^ aimed it to the cottage^ 
received the shanks of the mother, and 
witnessed ^e happy smiles of the child, 
to 'they arrayed it in its xibw clotbesu : 

The adMaiitsges of neatness,' Mi3.%d;^ 
Weyi^oot only^culcated by pre<iept, hut, 
kiher own person, set hercfaitdren a|id 
Eimly the j&irest cxan^le. ^^ It not only 
fenders us more pleasing to society,** 
aibewodd say, ^ but greatly contributes 
toodr health. I would not have you, 
my dear girls, shrink, with hjrdrophobial 
horror^ froDn cold watef^ or be satisfied 
in the moriiing >fith just dipping the 
corner of a Umk m a iKison, and wipmg 
your hands and &oe. The g^ow that 
succeeds to the pleiittful use of thfe de^ 
ligheful eleinent^ will amply repay you 
for tlie first chflMiig sensation which it 
may occa^on* I have known many per«i 
sens, wha, from indolenoe, indqlgo in 
tl>e most oi^sive habits of dirtiness ^ 
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SLiidy as an excuse^ will urge thattke^r 
cannot spare the ime to make themselves 
clean; while, possiUy, they waste a 
larger portion of it in pinning ,a ribbon, 
and Adjusting, a flower or featjier, . th^ia 
5Uiy one would emplpy in the habitual 
customs of neatness. 1 know not a more 
dSsagreeab^ companion than one whose 
bain, teeth, and nails bebray marks of 
tegligence ; wafer is Uberally dispensed 
by the bountiful Authaj of the Universe ; 
Articles and implements .af(<?leanliness 
ave easily procured, i£itid lher$ are, few 
pe»ple^ ;(*xjiept iamqng the very- poor 
add laborious) who csy^not be neat, if 
tliiey .desire to ^ so^ ;for >my own part, 
I sfcaroely ever, fovmd ^ palliation in any 
fme for the tk^lfict <Mt .tlxid ^.uty» and I 
turn disgusted, frow the 'i^qest talepts, if 
the pdssessor. C!f;theiii bedof^rmed by 
dirt* Neatness is^x^qn^rnended to us 
as a miM)cn^)rtne ; it ^.eten placed next 
to gpdlinessi, m&trmg fr&m. the purity of 
the body, that, of the soul. The Maho* 
i|ijptans maUe it ap^^rt of their religion } 
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and a Mifssulman, who was one day 
pursued by a succession of misfortunes, 
in endeavouring to account for thetn^ 
^ last recollected that he had left his 
house in the morning, without having 
performed his customary ablutions/' 
. About the end of the summer, the 
health of poor Mrs. Bloomfield, the good 
farmer?s wife j began to decline. As a 
wife and mother she had been most ex- 
emplary f as a neighbour, Mrs^ Sydney 
had experien<;;ed from her benefits and 
^kindnesses ; and she observed with deep 
conqern the hopelessness of her situation; 
AU the time ; she could spare from her 
own family, she devoted to the sufferer, 
who, perfectly conscious of her danger, 
frequently conversed upon the subject 
with calmness |in4 submission, i Resigned 
to the will of Heaven as it aflfected her- 
self, her only solicitude was for Phoebe, 
who, being t^e youngest of her children, 
was, possibly,^ the object of her greatest 
.ten(J^rrie?s, : .she hpd also been a delicate 
,cbild, so th^fe, affection had beenheight.- 

H 2 



en6d by ahxfety. Sh6 w?t4i iidW liejfrlij^ 
twelve yters old: hef$!S)li^S\(*ei^ft tftiifpHed, 
and had i^rti!K«s '» t6 llibtn i^ lirtMlfl 1)« 
an incumbiaiK^e ; iihe Wal tod yotia^ to 
keep her fiit'her's lidute, t6o yduti|[ t6l)i 
left without & giiide, iM too yott»^ tO gb 
into sei-vice. A$ the g^Obd #oMaft ex« 
i)ressed her Mdt<»itiil soKcStttde £tt- tiifil 
fa^t-borit tteit»arft, Mfs. Sydtaey tehdfefly 
I6dk beV hatiAy khd ^ddaVdtfred to t^ 
"heve her iitlkieftiy, by tbie tu^riifliie fMft 
«ie trouW be tbe 5[»totector of h^r tlMt 
tiH ^e MraS old though to lak« lit^ liii»> 
iiu^^ent -Of he^ Kktber'd bouti^. T^iM 
ibS'gi^titatte filled h^'ey^s ; ilie pte^ 
the hiifid ^ MB. -Sydofey, and ^tiUy 
mut^ed thanks \b H^^h'^ bis to&teif 
ttid goodMiss {ft Sertdhig bet^udl it <d»* 
Wter. ** My d^itr ifi%v mobtafiM^ 
^aid Mrsu Sydn^^ ^AHN^ng bet- Uboifr" 
ihg 10 sperfci, *• #hht flo I not oWe ywi 
in my hoift of sorrdW<<Kd 1 ftO»**cei"»* 
succour ^Tb yotu* 'b<ma, ahd ^eltit 
under your ttktf ? and ftOi^ fbkt Provi- 
dence has placed it ift siy pow«(r, sbafl 
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Tnot seejt to return these benefits? 
WbiUt I live9 wA she is happy with me^ 
Phcebe sfaaU fip4 a bon^e witli me, un* 
less her father shouki wish her, when at 
$k pvop^r age^ to r^imB to binu*' Both 
l^ore^ts gr«tQf4% Moeptecl this benevo- 
lim% pramia^ i an<). it warS but too sooa 
i^imed : poor Mrs- SJoomfiej^ in a Ibw 
d^ys aftevwmrijb bre^tb^ed. ber last, ana 
l^bcd^e becanie tb^ bumble pxoteg^e al 
tb0 parsonage. 

QwA& any thi»g have tnitigated %h^ 
Uafe^Qfid. surrow of tl« child for the loss 
of ber parent, it viwM have been th^ 
tender attoptiosa she received from Mrs. 
Sydaty and IsabtU and in bei«^are» 
wdemt IP the same bouso with ber darling 
Rose, ¥fhom she bad loved from infancy 
iM^kte? than. ^ loved any one, except 
h€t parents. Artless, ^%ing, Indus- 
|riaiis» and ^S^twfiiite^ she Mras ever 
feibdy to obey the slightest wish of her 
^one&ctress j her look was a command ; 
hw wotd waa a law $ and except when 
SffiK aod th<ai ft ^ar Mrould ai:ise as she 

BS 
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remembered her mother, she thonght 
hei^elf the happiest girl in the world, ia 
being permitted to live with MrsV Syd- 
ney and her daughters* 

Change of season alone produced 
change of pleasure or occupation to this 
sequestered family. A few- Visitors sotaie- 
tintcs made them a passing c&U } snd pc- 
casioilallyj a rektion or friend remaiitted 
with them for a^fewdaysj but to them. 
selves principally, did they turn for 
their amusements ^ and in themfteWes 
they found all their sweetest and vuiicst 
sources of happiness. • i i> 

The village, lying in a direct rodd taa 
place of &shionable resort, possetieda 
cheerfulness in the summer months, 
which in the winter it entirely lost. The 
gay equipages of the travellers elicited 
a transient lookof admiration, and tken 
were thought of no more : sometimes i 
weaiy or sentimental tourist woulii stop 
at the little inn that ofiered its ^* go6i 
QccommodaHon^** and wander fbr a few 
days amongst tho^e wild and tonimSit 
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dcenes df naki#e^'b«foi:*e he joined the 
gay aihd fashioniLlble Crowd lit' Matlock V 
here « he found ' ^l^6i^ for h^'peiRii>; 
ii'nd excitements for his fancy. Aglimps^ 
of the inhabkahts of thepar&omgeiftighi 
produce a transifefit Motion d[^(mHasi<^^ 
but in a icme wbere all Is %iHnjge and 
iievr, we stiddm pause tp maice petaaaai 
comments oi^ obli^rvatioiia; >•: 
' Faitfollilly atttchiild to each other, hap# 
py iti their own little society, Mrs; Sydi 
ney and her daughtersi Emily and 
I%N»be foubd- that union of heart wfaiett 
renderS'-every illative, tOr sackn) tie, ii^m 
itad eildftarihg. Mr. Btimdfdrd had 1^ 
Bi]^|iand)«nd in his tour freipiently wrote 
to his daughter and Mrs. ^Sydney, con* 
luring the latter to bothe guavdiaai jof 
his !l^ily till his r^km^ ^ however dis^^ 
taut might be that period. : 
• The understanding of Emily was more 
80U4 than shewy : she did nbt receive ixi^ 
structioQ quiddy, but she retained all 
that waa^ imparted $ she reflected and ex^ 
amined, and evea' douj3ted.l>dfore.^e 
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silent^ unlesa »ddraH«d } i^Ul^gk wiWm 
wanned by kindfiMis^ her fti^lioii^y \ik9 
hev tdejifi, were stow in fiinmng fc huk whm 
Ibrmec^ they were fixed. R(N«»e»Ahf epih 
%fwy% the MA ef wym, the votmiij^if Ain 
ej^ iQstAiidjr recsiye^ «iid cwmyreMiied 
whflUflwiEMiii^iMtodlvb^^ li^th«ugti«^ 
rapid as the JCigreiif}igiht»4»i«^]iy dMPy 
ei^ each odker ewajFt which i^od^ed 
he? memory less releirfjye lhai» ]gia^*f^l 
ted frequently when her explMMttiMif 
have ^maisted h«r frioad: in mnl^Qft ^ 
m;?stffioiw eleaiib Kmilly h^ h»m 9f 

«9tta) U3e «« Roee» Ia remllniff l» Im 

misid 90ine:ev:eiita of Jhistwyi pc rain ef 
aetenoe wbi<idb aha haid foi^leii. . The 
h^mt of Roie aqMnded in hmdii^mr tf, 
every human betog; ill itendenaeas . to 
the dumb creation ; and fw 1^ Y^gafen^ 
ble, she felt aia en^uaaatic admiratibn* 
-Her unaffected gaiety^ and ardess play^ 
fulriesB would .frequeptly inapwe moith 
mid ease m the mani^er of thet mlncaliy 
teaeeved Eauijr, and draw her jnto the 
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ca<^e of inlMcettI pkftsuresu--^^^ You 
MmetuMt malie hm Im^ gainst oi j 
wil^'* ahd would oaxi ^^ y^t I k>ve you 
ilo9e^ even &t malting iuq lavig V ^' I 
1bi]^^' ftoae vrould vep^» *' i)^0»us6 I 
kwq notiiiag to ngmJ^e oit 9«d : d^r mam** 
Mais Miett» andsmitea upw 49 a^ site used 
4o lb; label ii hi|^3r» and jou aro 
imppy» and to it qvc ihwi: FboeJ^ i but 
if jfa onljr wcM iad> I ewld pot laugh. 
Hov baavti&i ia our gaideu, ^Uy; 
I do Qittwendei that Adam and Eve 
w«fe se unhappy vhen tkey leA; the 
garden «f £df)U> I aw sure I should be 
utrjr mny to kave mine ;; f^ the more 
I am ia tt# the niore I love it«^ Emily 
Ibtodied at tiie mentkm (^Adam and 
Svet but aftee a BAOii^eni'a reflection, 
ehe Mid^ siiiling', '' Do }f ou r eineuiber 
Ruae, ««r ^uacr^ about Adam and 
Evei*' ** My d«« ft^^ily/' exclaimed 
']UMe» ^^ I remeff bw H now^ but indeed 
J had quite ftfgiHIen it : pray forgive 
mtt foK reealling it tp your memory.^ 
^^ Yes, Row, I {^fgive yqu now with ^H 

hS 
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tnv heart : I srm tviser and better thati 
I was then, for I am now the difld ^vd 
pupil of Mre. Sydney ?*' Praise, bowt 
ever indirect, to tier mother, always 
br6ught a flush of joy to the x^hfeeks of 
Rose; she gave Emily: a kiss of grati* 
tude, and then turned to: her flowers; 
' ' See Emily, 1 am raising a phaxk to 
place on mamma's flo wen-stand, on faer 
birth-day: L have chosen a balm of 
Gilead~rit is her ei&blem, for w' she is 
balm to us. Isabel has a variegated ge* 
ranium; she sdys it is like her: life; a 
mixture of Kght and shade ; afnd what 
will you have?" " A- rose, I think," re- 
plied- Emily, smiling ; -and catching; a 
spark of her friend's fkncifiil:ap{nropri»» 
tions,'^ your emblem^ a rose, but not 
mthout a thorn." ** Not without* a 
thorn ! Emily ; do I ever woimd you i 
I would not for the world, if I knew it." 
^^ I am su^e you would not if -yoii^/ftot^A/ 
of it : -but do you not sotnttiities- spfeak 
before you think ?" - " I am afktid I do j 
-but tell me of jny thorns, or my faultSy 
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£iQiFf ^ for. tliat. :will'b^ kind : I love youi> 
as my .sister, I love: you next to IssdieU 
and would not do snr say aiiy thing inn 
ten<jD]ially to Jiurt or vex either of you;..-'' 
i^ Then : I wish, my dur Rose, .yoir 
-YfonM .not do for say any fhhag.to^hnrtr 
tir lies poor Phcebe; did you isot s^0 
her <Ty yesterday wjien you ^ogbed'^t 
haJ* : ^ J did not think shsewotildcjryi 
Efluiy^ or I woald iu]t : hare ^ laughed ; 
yet who C0u|d I&rb^ar Jaoghiilg isr.tittie/ 
when she told me she would give wy 
inamaa^ a pot oSf honesty '?V f^ I did not 
JaagLJeveaiialiittley or ieel inctinl^d to 
UK^'i :'^ ISioi ^faidid not>^ugh^.£il)il3r) 
^6yimi9urt hii^ thoc^t it fUliiE^trlous.^^ 
^^ I thdoghi jnore of Mrhde was imkihd^-^ 
**' - Emily /^: mid 'Rose, bnfstiftg iistO 
teMs,;'^ if yoU'blakne m^, I'aliri sure I 
(wai .«rong>: it>is^aliii(Mii wi^l^d :t(l be 
uhl^ttd to* JViodble, poqr. Phodbe! )wbi» 
^has.ilc.inotheiv as*i.hav6.''i .Ai t^t lax^- 
Client iEhoeiie: ^-ppesLtedi and 'Rose ran^ 
and kissed, her affeeUgnately : the do 
(lighted^ 'girl3vasjaU:smiie& at t^teudnr 

H 6 
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greetings and ttid^ "^^ I htve thdqf^ of 
eomdthing for your miMma's ImAifiuLyr 
RoBe^ wkich I hope yoii will like : il is 
this honeysuckley and it seema'' a fitthi 
tx> resemble me; fov so akould I &U to 
the gro^nd,'^ fdded the, aighing, .^ vau 
less your good m^nmia aoj^eeled me/^ 
'ItiisL simple iancy, whkh fe^lii^ md 
gratitude me^ired^ mas so dn uniwtt 
idth her own, thai Boaa inatantly imam 
loended her choioe^ and poor fkodif 
Tj»8 happy. 

Mrs. BioomfieU had lumighk mf. htt 
daughter to be useful and iaduatifleiia ; 
jM^a. Sydney continued to do the s^jomi 
fbr however she loved andxoinpaemiiath 
ed the child^ she considered tjhat as she 
YiM born in an humble rank; of ^ft, and 
pi^bably destined lo fill sunh ^ 00% 
it might render her discontented to 
draise her ideas, or alter her habskSt by 
4Uiy artificial refinements^ or mtstelce* 
indul|^»cies : the supmntendanee of 
their little d^tiry, the care of the poultry^ 
and many other d<»nestie en^lo^mei^ta. 



were assigned her, to which she paid a 
scrupulous and unremittiiig attention. 
I4ioebe's mind and wishes accorded with 
her situation : she was taught to read and 
write, and something of accounts ; more 
than these shci never aspired to know, 
and always took her lower seat, either 
at work, or at taUe, cheerfid, grateful 
«ad«ont«iited} wYei?s»lkijtM^ 
or pMauping VP<*^ ^ kiidAM% 
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CHAP. XL 

♦ r . ^ 

* ' ' ' . • .: 

A sECO!^D and a third winter 8ucceected» 
and a little rabia was it equentLj. seen at 
the window petitioning for food, which 
was liberally dispensed: when Rose was 
in the garden, it come immediately to 
her call ; hopped after her from branch 
to branch ; answered her chirp, and 
picked the crumbs from her hand. One 
morning she missed her unfortunate fa? 
vourite at the accustomed place, and too 
soon discovered it in the mouth of her 
cat; in vain she attempted its rescue; her 
exertions only prolonged its sufferings. 
Puss was hungry, and her prey was too 
closely seized to be saved. Hose was j 

inconsolable ; inveighed against the bar- ' 

barity of the cat, which she would not j 



41I0W to ^nter the parlour;!: mllised !heit 
breakfast, and yielded ta an^ agony of 
tears, and an extravagance^ c^ grief, that 
she had never shewn before, fler mother 
expostulated wUhfaer .upon Ihe^impro^ 
pnefy of such an excess > of- sorrow for a 
bird, and the unreasonableness of such 
resentment against a cat ; reminded bet 
that birds were^ as much > as mic^^ t3im 
natural prey^qf cats; asd that in .taking 
them, they only followed' ithe i mepxAm 
ordaioed by Providence;. but no.argiii- 
ments could assuage her grief for iHm 
bird, or abate her displeasure towards 
the cat, which she dedanid ishe sbo^d 
never like, again*. < Exhafueked at> lec^n 
by 4hie indulgence 6f her ieeiings^ sheaat 
down at the feet of her inotber, and la]^ 
ing her bead on her.lap,ceomplailied of a 
head-^ache. ^* I am not surprised at it, mfr 
idiild,^. said Mrs. &ydi^y /^ and J have 
beftn coBcemed'tDc obsers^e soch.unre; 
strained, expressioiks , of griefy wUb^h ^ i 
Utile reflodticm would have taught ;yiDil t6 
moderate. .You imightnatutaliy^iee} 1:^ 
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grot lor fbft Vw'^ your €tvmMiie» vfeii 
lutnKnr it tltft aifttinitr of Ita deatli; bnf 
the? e af « ^HM^iyf &v drcuinsteBQea ia 
our Uvea wUdi g»d justify lueb unbomiidi 
ad^ )«mentationa ai^jmif '& liavft beeii» vftd 
linB y«>u 'wSt alkw ia net one ^ Hb^m^ 
SwA fxtf aaragant ui&uMm <»f grief a$ you 
kitvd yiel^di %% betray a iH^knca&af 
imin^f and a vant of aeif*eomaidad; 
^iluoh, la the eeiir^e of 39011? }ife» md 
eMawwt you ibaBy houre «f niiaery.x To 
itibiaiatha expest of our feefio^ kaa 
awch a duty ve ova to ethers as toMUN 
aehses. TkB^^yuttifioik I cbiddvitiiassyQiif 
imotioBs^ orheartbecaq>]m8uni8,efy6iif 
$g9jty,l3m mMmogy leitboi^t adegceeof 

egitatiaa^ I mv Isabel ia teavsi -which 
ej^eadeaTOurcil tdi eoneeaU Etaitf sat 
ia iVLsBt awfow, imdi Vbaibo ebuM qet 
eat her IxsaakM^'^^lMhel and Emily 
ymtL 1b4n enteted ^ roooi» and Mrs^ 
Sydney explaJningtodiafathesttlgect of 
her oonvewit^^n with R«e, eoiittMsedt 
^ I would most earnartly cautioa you ali> 
my dear gisb, ^gaiint the iadidgence ef 



flXETcmr or Tiiuxii* I6l 

that nlorbad sensihiUl^^, "iviiidt yieUs^ 

without, reststaoce, ta wery raddeii im« 

pressioKL I do iiat lestfnr a more trou^ 

blesome or disagreeabie cotnpaiUQii than 

a peracm who shrieks, &iiits^ or sheds 

tears afc every triftbg terror, (a terror 

which soma vhbn o£ the msi^imthm 

g0nera% ceigiires up,) or seoie equattj 

iasignificaat Cfause of regret: to &r from 

vaecfting iaterest or sympathy in iis, whe 

^ntness these symptoias of child&h weslzv 

ness, we are morq incfined t^ ftel eoo; 

tempt; mad ikoogh. w^ miay oflbr reKef 

er assisteace, ^e caaabt bestow piiy. By 

indu^ii^ tile excess of our eesietk>as, the 

mind loses tiiat strength whieh sboaU he 

its soppnrt m times of veal afflietioA} and 

is .unable to sustain with fortitude the 

«ttay tryiag ealamities that may assail us 

in eiir pilgrimage through this life. I 

wt& teiate a eiseiuastance that eceured 

eeme ycars^ ago when 1 was u]i<ki a visit 

ta a finnily wh« tipBgiiied that seasihility 

possessed! a pewetful charm ever theall 

&(;;tiimat, aad was th» osdy test of what 
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they termed ^^ soiU;*^ that it revelled 
itself on every trivial occasion^ in tears, 
screams^ hysterics, l^antiDgs, and the 
most frantic gestures ; and their practice 
certsdnfy accorded with this opinion. 
' ^^ Th(^ lady, had two daughters. One 
mofnir^ sn: wis 'were sitting at work m\ a 
little parbur that fronted |i field,' iatlie 
corner of which was a deep well, Anna^ 
ihe eUest daughtw, gave a' piercing 
ahriek; her sisf^ ecboed it, and the mo* 
thee loodly exclaidked, ^ What is the ;mst* 
tiir?' ^Oh! Ite meU k bpeni she ha!s 
&lleA in, and s&elis ^dead,' they exdaim# 
€d« . Imstasitly all became >confnston, and 
ftotiiiim' was heard but screams and la<i 
metttatscms. I imagined th^ had seen a 
little girl, who was thmr visitor, fall into 
the well, and in equal, tKongh less noisy 
agony, I witnessed this scene of afflicttom 
J sought to ilooth themotbier, and intreat- 
ed the girl to see if any thing could be 
done to restore the object of their- griefi 
f O no, she is ddad, she is dead; 1 saw 
ber carried tin dead/ ^. Perhaps not,' I 



said} * Iwill g50, biut fbf pity's sake <Jd 

wot let your tifdtber Bee lier at preeetit}^ 

■but they all at once fUsihed out of'^h^ 

rooni) saying they must see Fanny; she 

was such a nice creature, such a beauty 

Buch a darling, such a treasure! J- foU 

lowed in the^kope of being .able to nfiti^ 

gate t^a fltst transpoits^ erf" their grie^ 

when they beheld the child} bat jttdge 

of my surprise ivhen, in this dear, inte; 

resting, and nice creature, this darling, 

this beauty, tlus treasure, I saw an 014 

goat, whom they called Fanny ! I could 

M>t refrain ftooi I^ii||hm|plieartMy. .. ^I 

congratulate you,' I said^ * thait itis only 

ilie old giMt' ^ ^ Why^ what did yousup* 

pose si to be?' tmA the mothei, angrily; 

^ Fahnyi Seymour certainly/ ^ O no^ 

thank I God it is not sbe»' * Then .my 

aBd compose yourself ;i for though yoa 
^inay hiive lost a^ Taluabie^aoimal^do.nsDt 
grievaas if it had becai/acbiid: axj^frmi^.^. 
In vain I remonstrated, soothed, or ad» 
^ed \ tbe'st»ami .of sonrMr. flowed till 



th#y w«re lUmervevs igrom e:i(ceaBiv^ agU 
lalkHa, and all cKWfl^iMd of tbejr ^%- 
ti'9m&9f^ibi}iifyi Tliis kind of silly ieel* 
mg i& humomwAy ^escrlbod by a mo^ 
dern poftt A lady wbo posM8sed it tQ 
the most exquiM|« ^^gree 9f rf Qnem^ptt 
Iwasts of hfiviQC ii^ired lif r Iw8b4ii4 
mith tlie fante» ^nd »ay»— 

ft 

' To that pitch of perfi^ction I bxougbtthe dear man. 
That he^d weep o^er the withering leaf of a rose. 
And 9imle at the tkora, though k wounded his nose^' 

FfOTd.mokpaioflaiid fdeawrea, mayyoii^ 
«!y doarest ^rl9» always bt eMuqM;*'' 

In, eobseqaenco of her javtibei'g t^ 
monstrances. Rose was convinced of thf 
Ibily of her excessive grief for her faiid^ 
end ihe unreasonableness of her reseoth 
aseat towards her cat; tfa^ sutgeot was 
not revived, and she endeavoured to dts* 
vert h«r thouf^ts from, dwelling upon 
H, by returning to ber eeqikaynieiits a^ 
unaL 

Nearly simyean; had mar dl^psed since 



Mtu. ty&bifi tetam '^ the ftaJNohnge) 

thek- {)rogi«iM had beet vaw^ )»ttt net 

idaU*, tinattakbd^ aiiy«ft«ng i»cid«Mi 

«^ ^cUft^tfi bill i^ltite wiUn the tenier 

itttti^ats of af^ctioii. S3m cbaeisbedin 

her hfeart th6 ifutiges^f b«r faufebttdd ftnd 

son ; but het pkti though tl^p, ^inti 

i»d«nt} thou^ tmj»ubdti«d, it utras yet 

6(^i^a6d ; for ^e cdnld nm <eAdHr6 t« 

check the rettmiiiig «bee^uhil6Ai of Isa*^ 

bel, of cloud the happihe^ of Rose and 

1^1^, by the OtttMra^d iudttJg«iice of !«- 

{iM!h asa mc^htit and a c}iK^wi» ttmuch 
lis p<«slble, to cob^tier. The habit of 
^^-cmtNA, which the thtts ^osMUftly 
^tactbed» iwt otily gava cwupossre t» 
^er manKieri, but itt leingih fi>rtii«dher 
Utin&i ffiidt»tie»**«6he)NaliedfeisGeaM- 
leflB course,^ g^tfy ^h^ :fiN>tti heir bd^ 

MM the arrow ^ ^tf^ctioii. 

Eteify, ia her «or):eapoii^«M with het 
tktber, erpntmii that warm afl^ioh 
■ifMdii iidl^r^abBence notcircumstimcflls 
<Ki eVer^iMitaiShinthebreastof aa^tmhu 



ble child for & parent. Her letters cotr- 
Teycjd the strongest proofs of her improver 
mentj her language was ^mple and ener* 
getic; correct) yet unstudied ^ her gra* 
titude and attachi^ent to, Mrs. Sydney 
and her daughters, were painted in the 
glowing colours of truth and feeling: 
^^ and could;shebut see him/' |$he would 
frequent frequently add, "she should 
not have a wish ungratified/' 

It was Mrs. Sydney's care to instil 
into V the ininds of her children, an early 
seq^e of the duties. pf religion, and: a 
thoroiigh'knowle^gef^f those gi;^t truthy 
y^hich lire . tevejMed to its in the .New 
Testament, aifthe basis of our faith, and 
of our hopes:in Heaven. She had her^ 
s^ kljown what comfort in affliction, 
.wbaibl^$in]gs even in prosperity,, resu]^ 
from tin ear^.knowledge of our Creator 
and his promises; Religion, like the de.w 
of' Heav.en to the. drooping plants,^ re- 
freshes ^ the fainting traveller } and ' he 

pursues his journey, with, strength W4 
f heerfulness.. It is; the . guide, of ,^;he 



yaupg, and the.staff of the age^l j^aireaq 
aur? in tiie bosom of poverty i and openci. 
ta the wretched a brig}Lt:proppect of hap. 
piness, when all in this^ worl4 is involved 
^> ip clouds and darkness.'' 

It was not from works of modern theo« 
logy, or disquisitional tracts, th^t she in-. 
afcructed them in the principles of their 
Skith, bnt she Wd them to the^fountain 
of truth itself— the Bible. Thus taught 
to know^and to^^ remember their Creatoi: 
in the days o£ their youth*'' . their belief 
was pure and steady ; their morality was 
grafted on the tree of knowledge, whose 
root.waa charity, and whose branches 
wore benevolence; it embraced aJl hu- 
man kind, expanding its arms to protect 
the injured, and shelter the afflicted. 

Jl^ading was not with them a mere, re, 
petition of words ^rogeily pronounced^ 
or as a transient amusement ; they were 
iaught to reason, reflect, and comment 
upon what they read. In history, lyhich 
unfolded to them the events of fo;n\er 
times, they compared past with present 



p«ri#4ab} And teamt ^ ^cisiritttd« Bod 
tmcertttiitty of aH stiUatittry things.-^ 
While Mrs. ^dney ims thus endea¥mir« 
^ to lay ift Dheir heaits 'ike ibmidfttfeii 
of virtue, and to sow tn their miftd the 
seeds of itistrtictkiB ; «irhen the serious 
lessons of the day were over^ she indidged 
them in the lighter works of gemus or 
6.ncy« l^eir seduded life reoderad it 
n^cessaiy to cultivate inihemsrives evenf 
innocent resouroe that might yioM fhem 
amusement; and while Ibiibel, in her fm* 
Suit after itetunA beauties that ^s^htMi 
subject fi>r her pen^» ^jlittihed 'l^e 
steepest heighten and loc^d do wfi ^pviM^ 
pices, which the nytaphs of the sotith 
would tremble ^t, even fai deMPiptioiif 
while Emily htmg on the arm of Mrs* 
l^ney, listening to the precepts of in* 
struction, and catching wisdom from 
those lips on which was ever " the law of 
kindness/* llose,theienthusfast of nature, 
feeling, and fancy, would ehlier accom* 
pany her sister in sketchmg, walk by the 
side of lier mother and Emily, or.fiy to 
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lierHowers with Phad>e,whowasaIwiays ber 
companion, ready to assist in her little 
labours, and accelerate her wishes. The 
arbour, which was now lately trained, 
where4he woodbine and clematis mingled 
in rich luxuriance, was her fevourite seat ; 
and here, while Phoebe listened, she 
would read the « Botanic Garden,'* the 
"Enchanted Plants," and "Fables of 
Flora,*' these held a distinguished place in 
her favour, as they personified her vegeta- 
ble fevourites, and gave them thought 
andlanguage j her ear quickly caught the 
harmony of verse, and she began ** to 
number syllables, and play with rhime." 
Timidly, and immediately after retiring 
to conceal her confusion, she put into 
her motlier^s hand an 



INVOCjnON TO THE VIOLET. 

Blue-eyed daughter of tlie Springy . -w 

Herald sweet of brighter flowers, k 

Haste, and to these vallies bring . "^ 

Warmer skies, and fairer hoiirs. f 

I 
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No^ die wintry stonns are past» 
•Spdng begins lier golden reiga; 

Fear no more tiie icy bl^t. 
Mingle in fair Flora's train. 

On the wide-extended lieafb. 

Or within the lowly vale^ 
Let me catch thy balmy breath. 

Wafted by the passing gale. 

Hid beneath thyJeafy shade,- 
Shrinking from the careless eye. 

Heaven thy safe abode has made. 
There, sweet bud ! to bloom and die, 

Emblem of my Phtebe's mind. 
In thee, modest flower, I see 

Nature's blossom unreltn'd. 
Type of pure simplicity* 

; • 

Sweetest bud that drinks Hie dew. 

Hasten to this liappy phiiB ; 
Spring shall all thy charms tomsw* 
Fading, but to bloom again* 

When Mrs. Sydney bad perused the 
lines, she y rote on the back with a pencil; 

•' Perish the love that deadens young desire t 
Pursue, poor imp, th' imaginary charm. 
Indulge gay Hope, and Fancy's pleasing fire : 
Fancy and Hope too soon shallof themselves expire/' 



Mrs. Sydney herself sometimes in- 
dulged in the wanderings of the muse, 
and would not check this early testimony 
of a talent which to her had been a 
source of amusement^ occcasionally had 
dissipated the cloud of sorrow, beguiled 
time of some of his weary moments, and 
ev&i stolen from disappointment tliB 
fstmg that might have rankle in heiy 
bosom. 

The enooiiragement given in the p^n-^* 
cilled lines, from oaetof her favourite 
poets^ (Beattie) delighted, and i^atified 
Rose } and she eagerly sought her ib<k 
ther to eKf^esB her thanks, " You sha^tt 
HOt, iny love,** said Mrs. Sydney, */ b^ 
tried by the laws t)f poetry, but by thosg 
of alfection j therefore do not fear mih 
mitting youi* verse, * with all its imper- 
fections on its head,' to those who w\l 
kindly correct, and not rigidly condeom. 
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CHAP. XII- 

Emilt had now attained her sixteenth 
^^r ; and as Mrs. Sydney surveyed her 
fine graceful figure^ and her intelligent 
countenance ; as she marked the matur- 
ing virtues of her mind, the excellence of 
her understanding, and the conciliating 
dignity of her manner, she thought how 
^e heart of the &ther would exult in 
his child, and with what pride and de- 
light she should restore her to him ; but 
he still mentioned the time of his return 
as unfixed, though he hoped not very 
distant. In the same letter he expressed 
a wish that Mrs. Sydney would consent 
to leave her home for a few weeks, in 
order to shew Bmily some of the wonders 
and beauties of Derbyshire, many of 
which were only a few miles distant 
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from their residence ; and first recom* 
mended Matlock, both for scenery and 
vicinity. 

To our sequestered family, this little 
excursion was so novel, that it excited a 
mixture of interest, pleasure, and appre- 
hension. So many years had elapsed 
since Mrs. Sydney had been there ; so 
many changes had happened since that 
time, that even she had her terrors, from 
the journey, short as it was ; but more 
from the mingled and crowded mass of 
society which she must encounter at such 
a place ; but it was the wish of Mr. 
Blandford, and she held herself bound to 
fulfil it. She was also in too responsible- 
a situation to yield to her own feelings ; 
and, by one of those efforts of reason and 
self-command, which she had taught her- 
self to acquire and practise, she appeared 
to think of it as a plan of great pleasure, 
and endeavoured to laugh away the fear- 
ful anticipations of her daughters and 
Emily, to whom the prospect of so public 
a place seemed fraught with alarms ; yet 

IS 



.novelty had its attraction^ and the plaa 
.was determined upon. Isabel sometimes 
timidly wished to remain at homeii even the 
wild'hearted Rose, much as her fancy had 
Jong dwelt on Matlock, and much as she 
then thought she shouldlaugh at the many 
iunny-lookingpeople she should see there, 
shrunk at the idea that she also would be 
seen, and might also be laughed at. 
Emily, though she was happy with Mrs* 
Sydney, and in the retirement of the 
parsonage, waa pleased at the idea of 
seeir^ a new places while Phoebe thought 
only, that she should still be with th^ 
friends most dear to her. 

It would have created a smile in tb& 
face of the gravest philosopher to sef^ 
the preparations of liose (now fourteeiO 
for this important journey, this intrQ* 
duption into society. For several days 
she an4 Phoebe were almost entirely shift 
up in a small apartment, which had been 
oi%inally a play«room, and was oow d 
: general receptacle for things not in ust* 
^ At length Mrs* ^Sydney requested to he 
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admitted into the room, to be informed 
of the subject of their conferences, and 
the cause of their concealment. " Dqn't 
.laugh/mamma/' said Rose, with a bhish, 
** we are only trying to make a few things 
to wear at Matlock^ that we may not be 
laughed at." Rose's request was un- 
availing; Mrs. Sydney's astonishment 
was quickly succeeded by a fit of laughs 
ter, which so disconcerted poor Rose, 
that she bid her face in one of the very 
tasty bonnets she and Phoebe had been 
onanufactuving. " How could you, my 
dear girl," said her mother, " imagine 
that such a thing 9^ this could be worn ? 
Where did you get the pattern ;" " O, 
mamma," replied Rose, •' Sophy Viif- 
>eent, lent Phcebe a book which her 
cousin in London had sent hei^, and 
the newspapers, you know, often give 
US an acQOunt of fashions, so that we 
icaanot be very much mistaken." The 
book was one which contained colour- 
ed drawings of the most outr^ fashion- 
lible costume : and one of the bonne ta 
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there represented, Rose had very success- 
fully imitated. " But wh^e did you get 
the matei'ials ?" " I found them, mamma, 
amongst some old things you had formerly 
given me, and so I thought I would 
makethem useful." " Ah,mydeaf Rose,'' 
said Mrs. Sydney, seriously, *' it is not 
usefulness, but ornament you aimed at ; 
but, were I to indulge you in these ri- 
diculous preparations, in this vanity of 
dress, instead of not being laughed at^ 
which you assign as a motive for your 
ingenuity, I should see my child ther 
object of general derisibn. This bonnet 
certainly resembles that which you have 
selected as your model ; but would you 
wear velvet in July ?'' " I bad no mus*- 
lin or sarsnet, mamma, and I thought the 
shape was the principal thing.'* '* You 
'see, my dear girl, how ridiculous those 
persons render themselves, who, from 
vanity and ignorance, attempt to follow 
feshions of which they can only judge by 
description. — Put aside these fripperies^ 
Rose," smiling and kissine her, " and 
believe me^ you wfll not be laughed at 
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in your simple white frock and stt aw bon*;' 
net, though you mayfail to excite notice.*' 

Kose, in the deepest confusion, lis- 
tened to her mother : the smile and kiss 
which concluded the remonstrance^ as« 
sured her of forgiveness, and partly 
restored her to herself: the sweetness and 
cheerfulness of her temper soon triumph- 
ed over this little mortification of her 
vanity ; she quickly removed every ves- 
tige of fashion ; desired Phoebe to return 
the book, which had misled her into folly, 
to Sophy Vincent, and in future read, 
without wishing to copy, the elegant 
newspaper details of fashion 

Prwious to their departure from the 
parson^^e, was Mrs. Sydney's birth-day ; 
among the little testimonies of congratu-^ 
lation which were offered. Rose presented 
her with the following lines : addressed 

" TO MY MOTHER, ON HER BIRTHDAYS 

Muse of affection ! aid my lay, 
My thoughts direct, my verse iospire. 

And on a mother's natal day, 
Attune to sweetest sounds my lyre. 

IS 
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l>ear parent«tem from which I cprun j^ 
My shelter in life's earliest hour ; 

Upon whose arms I fondly tiung; 
O! footer still thy trembling ilower. 

" And may the dews of Heaven descend, 
Inblessii^s on thy honoured head; . 
No tempest mde thy branebes rend. 

On earth's cold lap no leaf be shed, 

• ♦ . ... 

See^ hand in hand, a duteous train 
Advance, ' their filial rites 4o pay, 

* • Own the mild influence of thy reign. 

And blei& thy kind, paroital sway. 

Hallow'd by love^ a vmatb they brings 
Pure offering fit affection's shrine ; 

Each tender bud that woos the spring. 
Shall round thy flexile forni entwine. 

The spotless lily first af^ars, 
R<yoicing m eur vale to dwell ; 

And as it shines throti^ Apsrii Ui^rs^ 
I see a type of Isabel. 

• • • 

A wild rose in the garden fair. 

Budded on May's delightful mora: 
O ! that for thy dear sake it were 
' The blameless rose witbout a-tborn ! 
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' A bright exotic; next I view. 

The cherished str^<;er of our bowers ; 
Whose glowing tints, and blusliing hue 
^ Proclaim, the Emily of flowers. 

9 

And shall our Phcsbe be forgot. 

The bumble daisy of our plain 1 
She, happy in her lowly lot, . 

" For ever blooms in FloriVs train. 

» 

r 

Uke her great grandsire of the son, - 
Whose eye pursues the oy\) of day ; 
So faithfully her course is run. 

As friendship's smile directs her way. 

. * . . . ♦ . • ' • ^ 

And wbon tJiis wreath entwin'd by love, 
S|^|ll fkfie beneath the solar blase ; 

^9^h bud sh'^U bloom in realms aboye. 
An Amaranth that ne'er decays. 

The day at length arrived for their 
excursion to Matlock. Two post-chaises 
'from the neighbouring market-town, in 
one' of which Mrs. Sydney, Emily, and 
Isabel were seated ; and in the other. 
Rose and Phoebe, who had the care of 
their packages, conveyed them to the 
place of their destination, where apart- 
^ments had previously been engaged.-^ 

t6 
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Rose visited her flowers, looked at her 
bird, and caressed her cat, before she 
jumped into the chaise. After a few 
miles, which marked the boundary of her 
walks, every thing was new to her ; many 
parts of the road possessed- peculiar 
beauty and interest; but when arrived 
at Matlock, she felt as if transported into 
another region i the woods seemed to 
have isprung up in a moment from the 
barren moor which surrounded them; 
. the hills raised, the rocks hewn, the rivir 
flowing, as if by the magic wand of an 
enchanter, so suddenly^ unexpectedly 
do they present themselves to the view* 
Passing by a small cottage within a 
short distance from Matlock, their atten* 
tion was excited by the siii^ular appear- 
ance of a woman who was xepairing a 
wall, and placing the heavy stones upon 
each other with all the apparent ease 
and strength of a man. 

On arriving at the hotel, the ro^ks, the 
woods, the river, in their boldest and most 
striking point of view, burst upon their 
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astonished sight* Isabel surveyed all with 
the eye, and the truest feelings of a paint- 
er, and thought with what pleasure she 
should sketch its varied scenery. The 
ashahd oak^ trees indigenous to th^. soil, 
mingled their branches together;, pro- 
ducing from the lightness of tbie One, 
and the richness of the other, an effect 
perfectly harmonious, Emily gazed widi 
surprise and- delight, upon a scene, at 
once so grand, so new^ ^bile Rose 
tiiought with estacy upon climbing the 
Jiills, running among the woods, and ga- 
thering the fhiits and flowers which th^^ 
spontaneously prOduree; ' / ^ 

The curiosifiy of lb^ company waii 'in- 
stantly awaV^n^d by observing this party 
of fbmales, withdu t one male att endan t ; 
and varioui^ were the conjectures formed, 
as to who they were, and whence they 
came. Finding themselves thfi objects 
of general examination, and - as it was 
near the hour of dinner, they retired to 
their chambers to make some alterations 
in their dress. 



. On eatedog the dioing-rooni, they 

. 4bund the j)rii|fCipal table entirely filled, 

'and they.Mjere. greatly relieved from thp 

'embarraasnieiit of otixing ip $u^h 4 multi- 

rtude, by being conducted tP A gide-tabl^, 

•vhpre a small party were pfevionsly 

.seated. . The noi^e and oonf\)siop of a^, 

ipubltc diitner like this» so distracted th^ if 

.iittention^ that though Mjts, Stydney en- 

:dea(F0iB:ed .to ee^ them;the exaqipleof 

^eftting9sH«ralI|f)c»sfceniirely.failed^ anda ^ 

laoon as tihe. doth was renioved». tbfiy wtfce 

giadU) me; and fled» like . af nghti?^ 

\fairda, from thia toen^ of SQC^ disordf^r* 

** Now," said Ropft,:!^^ we^t^ap he«ir «g^ 

-selves spieak^ but iji tha;^ Bfibsl bMtp/ 1 

could neither hear nor unileD^anA'''*?- 

**Did yon see any thing?" fenquir»d 

Emily. " Yea, I saw mmy very pd(l 

looking people^ and s<{in0 so f|ipnily 

' dressed! Did you observe that yom^g 

lady in a. riding habit who $at opposite 

< me ? What a flutter of feather* she had 

< in her beaver hat!" Mrs. ^dney smiled 
at this comment upon dress» andgUnced 
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her eye on Rose, whose cheek was imme- 
.^iately crimsoned with the blush of coo- 
science. " We will crqss the river," said • 
Mrs. Sydney, "and go to the opposite 
vood." 

On arriviQg there, their first sensation 
of pleasure was to find themselves sep^* 
rated from society in whiqh they bed fe{t 
neither interest nor amusement, and to 
be once more all the world to each othef • 
They climbed to a seat, whence they 

oould observe the motley crowd at a dis- 
stance, happy to reflect that they weije 
.divided troa(i it by %hff " ^niber W*ve of 
the Derwent»" which flowed \>epeath 

tbeiq* A^er resting themselves for ^ 
.little time, they advanced further up tl]^ 

bill; i|nd, on its top, came tp ^ Ht^ 
jgate, whii;h ^ old lame map^ who said 
.he had lost his leg \fy a fall in one of |;he 
.mines, open^, and fKfl^e4 them, at the 

same time, some piec^ <^ ore. Theyr 

understood it, oji it was, a kind of com- 
* mercial charity ; and, taking sotqe, paid 

him bis price.. lie conducted th^tn to 



s 
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from^his spot tU over Matlock ; and gen- 
tlemen and ladie^ pften go to that hotel 
yonder^ and bid me stand here and sing 
to tbeBo." " No wonder/* said Rose ; 
" I hope the niext time you sing, we. shall 
be there too.'* Mrs* Sydney smiled, ao^ 
the party began to descend the hill, 
whose circuitous windings sooietime^ 
made them doubtful whether they were 
in the right path, as the old man did not 
attend them any further* They had 9tai4 
beyond the hour of tea; and not being 
inclined to return into the house^ agaiift 
crossed the water^ and walked over th^ 
village, examining the dijQTerent article 
of spar and petrifactions, which were dis- 
played in every window to attract the eyf 
and the purse. Our little party joined 
the supper-table, and heard th^re wer^ 
preparations making that evening for ^ 
ball; but fatigued with noyelty, and sea^ 
ing no one whom they knew, t}iey retired 
to rest atka very early hour. 
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The next morning they were in the break- 
fast room before many of the company 
^vere afisembled, and thus hoped to escape 
observation and scrutiny. A clergy man, 
whose appearance denoted the gentle- 
man, and whose spectacles, in thid 
opinion of Rose, proclaimed him tbe 
scholar^ addressed them with the eom|A- 
ments of the morning. Mrs. Sydney re- 
plied with that unaflfected good-breeding 
which always characterised her manners; 
and the stranger, whose breakfast-tray 
was next toher*s^«eemed desirous of corf- 
tinuing the conversation. He observed 
that their cream-jug was soon exhausted, 
and he presented them with his own ; his 
slice of butt^ was also transported to 
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their plate; and by these polite, easy, 
and kind attentions soon dissipated the 
reserve that hung upon the younger ones. 
He told them he had been several weeks 
at Matlock, and was sorry that the cus- 
toms of the talkie, which placed the long- 
est residents of the house at the upper 
^art, and those who had latest arrived at 
die lower, prevented his shewing them 
those attentions at •dinner which he was 

# desirous of doing; but added, ^' My 
sister, whom I expect to-day with her 
niece, will be near you, and I shall ap- 
point her to be my depu^: she is so fre- 
quently here, that the servants are all at- 
tentive to her; and she is so accustomed 
to the manners of the place, that she 6n^s 
herself quite at home, and often renders 
those who are strangers more comfortable 
than they otherwise would be in such a 
mixed society; where each person re« 
gards the other with a kind of cautious 

, scrutiny, that embarasses the timid, . and 

<jrepfls even the social/' 
. A proposal so polite wd considerate, 



^liich at once promised countenance and 
protection^ was gladly acceded to, and 
they parted each to pursue the amuse* 
mehts. of the momiiig. 
> Previous to dinnert^ Mr* FsUkland 
(which was the gentlejoxan's name) intro- 
duced his sister, to. Mrsk. Sydney, and her 
party, and pditely consigning them ta 
ker care, toc^ himself the seat of presi- 
dent (as it is termed) at the top of the 
table. Mrs. Falkland (for. though stilU 
unmarried she hftd religquished Miss^ 
that epithet of *^ single blessedness/') 
{>ossessed an easy cheerfulness of manner, 
which soon removed aH embarrassment, 
0'om .our little party, aaid the meal pasi^^d, 
even to them, pleasantly* Isabel's modest 
eye ventured to glance round the table, 
though fearful of parliculaitiy resting up- 
on any object, lest she herself should be 
noticed. Emily remarked a few, whom 
peculiarity of countenance or manner 
distinguished frwi the multitude; while 
Rose, ever quick to observe as to feel, 
saw and commented upon all. Mrs. Falk- 
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Iknd WM acoMnpsnied by^ her tiiec^^ 
Fatitiy Belmont, a girl of about dicteen, 
who, having ii*eqyentiy hten at Matlock 
with her aunt, was, to •our young blends, 
a pleasant and ^catnnHinic&tive compa* 
i^ion. After diwuet Mrs. Faikiaod pro- 
posed joining thefti &r An early i^^ening 
walk, and; till then, thipy sepatsited. 

Ro$e, who frequently attached too 
much value to personal beauty, com- 
menced her comments upon Fanny BeU 
mont; wished her tiose did not turn vtpf 
and that her mottth was smaller. ** Youi? 
observations upowpefsort, iftyid«ear'Rose,^* 
said her inother, *^drten veJc anfl dtejrfease 
me. -There may %e a **ry intelligent 
cmmtenancej one^expresrfon of hi^h in^ 
tellect, and &#e*tB*8sbf temper, wtrfiotit 
a feature, when ^considered separately^ 
which we can aflmirei Miss Belmont's 
nose j * tm ^ik ntefn retr(mssi^* would be 
a^nomhiafced by the French a beautyi 
as giving a peculiar ' archness and pJ-* 
quancy to the expression of the counts 
nance J tw my own part I cannot fancy 



air^ otibidr xiose suiapted 1:0 her Ikce; if 
her mouth h% wide, tts you, tny dear 
Rose, so very psttheticaUy lament, have 
you ever Been finer teeth t a sweeter 
dimple when she smiles, or eyeia more ex« 
pressive? Is not her complexion dear' 
and animated? And does not the whole 
character of her countenance imply good 
sense and good nature? Such a girl, 
though she may not strike us with admi^ 
ration, will sooiie^ wiii our alfections than •. 
one whose charms cMsii^: merely ha pretty 
&ati)res, without any grace of mind j for 
we turn from the insipidity of mare per- 
sonal beauty^ to refMsh ourselves, as it 
were, at i;he fbuiltaii».of int^lect ; and 
l^nny Belmont wiU delight us wheii our- 
prettier companions will b^ ibrgotten/^ 
Rose felt her mother's repro^^ anid war 
grateful for her admonition ^ add when 
Mr. Falkland,' his sister, aUd niece, jdin«- 
ed them for the evening walk; she wa» 
particularly attentive to the ktlei^ i her 
heart making ample atonement for the 
etror of ^r tongue. Mxk Falkland €pialk» 



of the road thi^ ti^ trftvtdled ils^ ^te* 
ceding day,^ aod^pai:tij3ulari2fed- sonie of 
its fine and charaeterMtip featm/es^. Eose^ 
to whom h^ had addre^ssi^d aii occasional 
r^msaky was ep^uraged to add her own. 
** I thought," she said, " as we crossed 
the wif]e moor, that it must resemble the 
scene of some of Fingal's battles; that 
such was * thp dark browp heath, where 
the chiel^ of C^sdan m^t ; where Fingal 
a^d Swaran foj^ght,' ;t^e heroeisi of other 
times." Observing; Mir. Falkland's good- 
bamoiir^d smile, and his ^yes sparkling 
through his ^pec^aclef,; as he fixed tl^m 
atteatiyely upon her, sh^e, con tinned^—" I 
almost ex|>e9t^d: tp se^ their spirits flit 
^forje m^^.and some £tir Agandecca, 
fkU beneatii th$ steel of Starna,. ' like a 
urteath of ^ow thatsUdes from the rocks 
ofKonan/ The gfgy stp^cis; also s^emed^ 
to mark Xh§ gFftvos of .t|i^: heroes, and I 
1^^3«ight ^ Vfbose fax^iSi ^ in that dark 
gretn tomb? Four stQues with their heads 
^ 9ipss, stand there^ and mark the nar- 
m^ ijpuse of death. Vj:- f^. Dej(^tfuJly 
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fmagined !^' exclaimed Mr. Falkland; 
^^ come my little enthusiast," added he, 
drawing her hand through his arm, and 
giving the other to his niece, '' I must 
hfsar more of your fancies, for they are in 
unison with my own/' A blush of plea- 
sure, not unmixed with vanity, mantled 
yppn her cheek, at receiving the praises 
9,nd attentions of one whom sj^e already 
considered as a very superior being ; and 
she listened to every word he uttered as 
to that of an oracle. 

Mrs. Sydney mentioned Phoebe Bowne^ 
and enquired if she,were as eccentric as 
bad beeni represented to her ? " She is an 
extraordinary creaturCj^^'replied Mr. Falk- 
land ; " and is another proof of the many 
we have now in existence, that the strong- 
er faculties of th^ mind wait not for the 
cultivating ha^d of education, but spring 
up in any soil, and under any circum- 
stances: ea^catioQ might have trained 
them so as to be more useful, and more 
orikamental ; but the peculiar direction 
they have taketo, render her more an obr 

K 
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ject of curiosity/*- He tfcen inlbnned 
them that Phoebe Bewne resided with 
her motber, who was a widow, ixjt a cot- 
tage by tl>e road side $ that the singula- 
rity and variety of Iwr pursuits as a fe- 
male, attracted many to her house, and 
sometiines occasioned her i-nvitatioos to 
the hotel. She was esteemed one of the 
best judges of a horse in the country ; 
and her opinion on the merits of one had 
lately decided a wager of some import- 
ance ; she acted either as hostter, farrier, 
groom, or horse-breaker ; woiH^ed iii the 
fields, either as a mower or reaper; was 
a mason or carpenter ; played on the 
flute and violoncello, and performed on 
the&e instruments sufficiently well to lake 
a part with others, who better understood 
the theory of music. Tt^ose ^lino cKpect- 
ed e^cceSeme in her })erfbrmaiice would 
be disappointed, but the wonder was that 
she could play as «be did ; and in the 
extraordhury combination of ber habits, 
Khe was as singular in her drees as in he' 
manners and occupations ; was not in^itb* 
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otit vanity, and liked attention ; and 
though proud of her peculiarities, and 
tenacious of her independence, never 
scrupled to receive a few shillings as a 
tribute to her talents. The bluntness of 
i^er manner to those she disliked was very 
offensive ; and her attentions to those 
who pleased her were sometimes as ob- 
trasive. Mrs. Sydney, as well as her 
daughters and Emily, expressed a wish 
to see this original character, and the 
following morning was fixed upon for 
Mr. Faikland and his sister to accom- 
pany them to her cottage. 

When they entered the breakfast-room, 
Mr. Falkland met Rose with the cor- 
diality of an old friend ; her vivacity had 
particularly attracted him, and in the 
images of her fancy, the rapidity of her 
remarks, and tlie illumination of her 
countenance, he imagined he traced the 
early dawnings, and genuine character- 
istics of genius ; whilst the enthusiasm of 
her expressions, and the playfulness of 
her manner, indicated a heart alive to 

K 2 
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every generous and affectiooate impulse; 
to this little girl, therefore, his attentions 
were, involuntarily, the oiost directed^ 
with the triiest, kindest feelings of a 
friend and biK)ther. He also was a poet ; 
and her idea of the naoors suggested tho 
following Lines, wiiich he presented to 
her as they seated themselves at the 
break&st-table# . 

S^ek ye who Kes buried here I 
One who scorn'd the name of slave ; 

Ofie to Fame and Glory dear. 
And these gvey stones matk his grave* 

Seek ye how and where he fell ? 

Sleep in honour's bed the brave ; 
Let his fdiow soldiers tell. 

How these grey stones mark his grave« 

Eve shall give her pearly tear, . 

Fresh and cool the turf to save ; 
Heath flowers shed their fragrance here. 

Where these grey stones maik his grav^ 

Howling winds at sight shall rise. 
O'er the rude moors wildly rave^ 

Spare the sod near which he lies. 
While the^e grey stones mark his gravel 
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Honoured thus is yalour^s dusX, 
Thus remembered ore the brave! 

Faithful to their holy trus^ 

These pale grey stones mark his grave. 

f 

To havegiven an idea to Mr. Falkland, 

upon which he had condescended tO' 

write ; and to see ft so poeticdly ex- 

emplified^ delighted her beyond the 

power of wordi& to express; It was the 

most flattering eompHmenC she had ever 

received, and she gave the lines to her 

mother wkh a blush of nilii^Ied pride, 

pleasure, and confusion. Mrs; Sydney 

read them with the admiration they 

merited ; and smUing, ^ sjtid to; Mr. Falk^ 

land, ^^ You mnst not 'spoil my little 

girl, by indulging her fancies^ oradding 

to her vanity.** At the word ** vrniih/^* 

Hie tears started to poor IR^osie's eyes. 

•* Oh, mamma! do you think «itoe vain ?** 

•• Your Ossianic quotations, my love, 

partook, I thought, of as much vanity 

as fancy ; but since they were so good- 

humouredly listened to by Mr. Falkland, 

and have produced this specimen of his 

ic 3 
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imagination, I will say nothing more 
upon the subject/* Rose's nrpture, 
(which her mother had perceived was 
likely to exceed the bounds of reason, 
ahd had therefore adopted this method 
of suppressing it) was iostahtly checked j, 
and the feat of befraying vamiif put tk 
guard upon her tongue, and gave a little, 
reserve to her maii»er, which Mrs^ Syd- 
ney wished. - M*. r^fcland, who hftd d^e^ 
Hcately witbdrawQ the moment he s^Wc 
tears in tl^eyest of Eoae, at)d wh^ tmii 
been conversing wiJtb a getAlwi^n a^ 
another part of tiie room^ nov iretuttifidr 
to them, and em\}ffted at what Hottr her 
and hif fiisier shfisiid jbaw tlikt . pl^s^sucai 
of adooMjpitnying. thetn on'thmr ^siti fi^i 
Phcebe. Thk bein^ affanged, thfy\wpM 
rated iill ;fh» time airrived for thtift 
setting oiiik ' ' ; . ) •* 
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CHAP. XIV. 

The cottage was sittutted opposite to one 
ef the mast l^utiful windings of the 
Derwent, sxkd divided from the road hyr 
a narrow slip of garden, bounded by tiie 
»tone wall which Phcebe bad been repair- 
ing oa the day of Mrs. Sydney's arrival.- 
On entering the house, they beheld the 
object of their curiosity lying at length 
jKpoxk a settle, or wooden bench, placed 
on osie side of the room ; a table was 
near hereon which stood a small woodei> 
bowl, wkh the remaiYis of the porridge 
vhich had been her dinneo. She did not 
rise from her position ; but, just lifting 
i)p her head, nodded familiarly to Mr. 
and Mrs. Falkland, whom she had fre- 
quently seen before ; and made a motion 
to them with her hand to be seated. 
Her mother, whose silver locks gave 

K4 
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tokensof many Winters' snow, but whose 
form was still unbent, was sitting spin- 
ning flax ; she was dressed in the 
manner of the country, in a man's 
woollen coat and petticoat, several hand- 
kerchiefs tied round her head, and under 
her chin, and a large man's hat over 
these. The most perfect* neatness pre- 
vailed in the house, as well as in the^er^* 
sons of both the mother and daughter^ 
and both were equally unmoved and un« 
embarrassed by the entrance of the part;y« 
On Phoebe's motioning with her hand 
that they should sit, a deficiency of 
chairs was observed ; and the old woman 
leilt her seat to bring tw6 from another 
apartment The eye of Phoebe was di* 
rected towards her new visitors, with i 
side-long glance of the keenest scrutiny, 
and she seemed reluctant to speak till 
Hhe had formed some opinion of them» 
Mrs. Sydney was as minutely examining 
her J and soon discovered that Phoebe, 
though in a cottage, was not a person 
to be treated with too much familiarity ; 
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and readily gave her that sort of atten- 
tion which she appeared to expect. 
Phoebe's skill in physiognmny, or rather 
her intuitive penetration Into character, 
soon led her to decide favourably upon 
her guests; and raising herself from her 
wooden seat^ began to account, not to^ 
a^dkxgize, for lying there so long : " She 
Iiad but just returned fbom the labours 
of the hay-field ; had taken her dinner, 
aad was resting after it/* Then parti- 
oiUady addressing herself to Mrs. Syd- 
ney, she enquired how long she had' 
bten at Matlock ; and entered into those 
light and general topics which are started^ 
to avoid the awkwardness of silence ; but 
even on these she expressed herself in a 
manner which denoted observation and 
reflection^ and in language original and 
easy. She asked them if they meant to 
attend the balls, and bade them, if they 
did, remark the conduct of some of the 
company, whom she accused of pride 
and selfishness, in disdaining to give their 
hands to those who were' partaking of 

k5 
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tbe same amusement; and coritributifag : 
to theirs ; she inveighed^ with a great 
(leal of spleea- and bitterness, against 
spme of the neighbouring ^^wftryy (as she 
sarcastically called tlieiii,) .persons \rfio 
had, by one hsppy tiu'n bf. fortune, at. 
tained rank and wealth. " ThBir gardens 
may be. fine, and their houses grand,** 
continued Phcebe, " but look at their be- 
haviour, and in that you may trace their 
arigin j haughty to their inferiors, and 
servile to those above them, tliey prove- 
that a little mmd is incapable ofelevation* 
Locke compares, the human understate 
ifig to a sheet of blank paper, which will 
receive any character you like to imprint 
upon it ; but this theory was proved tabe 
wrong by Lord Chesterfield, who endea^ 
vouf ed, both by precept and example, io- 
make his booby son a polite man ; but it 
was all in vain. White-wash a red brick- 
as much as you will, it is a red brick^ 
still, and at times will shew itsQlf so ; s<> 
do these people, notwithstanding their 
fine dress, sliew themselves to be of coarse 
materials^ by their conduct at the balls*" 
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Mrs. Sydney was astonished to hear 
her talk of Locke and Cl\esterfield ; 
she had, it is true, quoted two things 
which are generally known ; but to apply 
their principles, and adduce the conse- 
quences, shewed a reflective mind, which 
was extraordinary in her situation. Mr. 
Falkland addressed her on the subj ect of 
music. She immediately rose from her 
seat, and going to a bason of water, hewn 
9Ut of the rack from which it gushed by 
tiie side of the house^' washed her hands, 
and then desired hixn to* go with her into 
the next room to try a harpsichord which 
X laily had sent her as a present. She did 
isot play upon it ; but she said ladies fre- 
quently came from the hotel to play and 
mng to* her. She produced her violoncello 
and Hute, and spoke upon each as if to- 
leratly well acqiaainted with the theory of 
music ;. the former seemed her favourite 
instrument, and which frequenfTy intro- 
duced bee to quartette pavties at the ho- 
tel, tboia^ she diid not. consider herself 
any mean proficient oa the latter ; for 

k6 
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after Mr. Falkland had played a sweet 
aiid plaintive air, she took it out of his 
hanfl, saying, with a smile, she believed 
she understood it the best ; and gave a 
specimen of her own skill in tones which 
she imagined much superior, because 
they were much stronger. Mrs. Sydney 
asked how she acquired her knowledge 
of music? She said, that several . years 
ago a Welch harper had attended at Mat- 
lock ; from him she learned her notes ; 
but not being able to procure a harp, she 
had recourse to any instrument she could 
the most easily obtain. 
; Mrs. Sydney entered into conversation 
with the mother, whose cheerful-lookii^ 
countenance invited notice. She enquired 
who had instructed her daughter when a 
child ? " The clerk of the parish/' she 
replied ; " but ^ she could soon , have 
taught him/* " Has she read many 
books ?" said Mrs. Sydney. " Not many ; 
but the few she has read have been good 
ones. In summer, she is too much en- 
gaged in the fields, and with the corn- 
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pany, to read; but in winter, when the 
evenings are long, she likes her books 
and her music." " How does she pro- 
cure bookg?" " Some are lent, and some 
are given, for she is taken a deal of notice 
c>f " What was your husband, my 
friend?'' ^' He was a builder, and built 
this cottage ; but Phoebe is an architect J* 
The distinction between buUder and nr- 
chitect^ from the lips of one in so very 
humble a station, surprised Mrs. Sydney; 
and she thought the mother srtmost as 
much of a wonder as the daughter. 
Phoebe, she found, had herself built the 
room in which the harpsichord stood, anil 
expressly for its accommodation. She 
had also improved, the .cottage, which* 
probably made the good woman imagine 
ber more ingeniou|i th^i her husbahd, 
and therefore an architect 

Phoebe was pleased with her new ac* 
quaintances, and asked them to call again, 
a request .made to very few; for the least 
degree of ridicule or haughtiness in tbose» 
who visited her, niver failed to e^xcite 
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her warmest rtsctrtraent j and itwsijs said^ 
^e once had carried a pisloi about vrith j 
her,.threateiiiiigto be revengeduponsomp 
person of distinction, who, she thougbt, 
had insulted her, by laughing at her ec- 
centricities. When' Mrs. Sydney and her 
party took leavisi ske mentioned the fol* 
lowing evening), ak a* time when alt her 
work would he over, for their next visit. 

As they returned home, their conver- 
sation naturally dwelt upon I^cebe, as an 
extraordhiary ms4^]»ee of intellec|ual ea^ 
pacity rising above the oppression of po^ 
verty } seizing upoti' every casual ad van* 
tage, and strengih^ningitself in the very 
depths. of obecurity. She appeai^ed abontf 
tfeirty (this was i» the year 1804); her 
person, was a little abov^ the middte sise, 
9nd hec limbs wtsjre even detf qately &>m^ 
ed. Her face,- *^ brown with meridiai^ 
toilj* was mo^fe indBeative (tf* subtlb pe»e* 
tratioQL than of candUd iatelligenee ; i4 bad 
no bad expi'ession, and it had no goodi 
one; ^he vtox^ a stuff petticoat, and a 
man's short coat of blue cotton plusb^^ 
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ber muslin handkerchief was tucked inta 
her dimity stays» and both were aswhite^ 
as neatness herself could desire j her 
hair waa confied round her face and neck: 
by atiff rollers j and, by their si«e, it 
must have been loQg and thick; ^ small^ 
round beaver hdt,^ which bhe l>ad W'Orn,^ 
was lying on the tsdble wheiat the party 
Altered the room, and which completed. 
ber dress out of doors. 

Mrs, Sydney and her family did not 
fail to repeat tbdr visit the. following 
evenings but unaccomfkanied by Mr^: 
Falkland and hi& sistisr^ vrfao wei^e fM* 
gaged. When they arrived at the CQt^ 
tage» Fhcebe was working in the littlt^ 
garden; she received thorn with a veirj^^ 
gracious smUd of welcome^ aind bade^ 
them walk in.: her plusk coat v^m now/ 
eiBchanged for one of striped cotton^ but 
made exactly in the same fashion^ Tba 
old woman soon af%£ir enteved thc^ room, 
and goi»g up ta Mrs. Sydeey, put two 
fine pluma into her lap ; Mrs. Sydney 
wished to excuse herself from aocepting 
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them, having observed, as she came into 
the garden, but one small plnin<-tree 
against the wall, and very little fruit 
upon it; but the mother pressed her to 
keep them, and Phcebesaid drily, *^ Nay^ 
take them, take them; it is not often we 
see people we like well enougii to give 
even a plum to ; but you are from the 
south, and they are always more civil 
than our brutes of the north;** " No, 
my good friend,** replied Mrs, Sydney, 
•• though I was born in the south, it is 
long since I was there, and I am now 
almost your neighbour/* " I am sorry 
for it ; for I thought you came froih the 
south, by your civility.** She then gave 
an* account of a^ journey which she once 
i^ade to Liverpool, of her dissatisfiiction 
'With the manners of the people, aad the. 
want of information in the general so* ' 
tiety. She termed them contemptuously^ 
" a tribe of illiterate stocking-weavers^ 
from whom she did not gain a single 
idea during the whole time she was 
amongst them«** She went^ she said, ou 
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horseback, but walked back, though iri 
the depth of winter. 

Mr. Falkland had previously sppken of 
the circuiiistance to Mrs, Sydney; said 
he happened to know the lady to whose 
house she went, who, wh^n at Matlock., 
had given/ her an invitation in jest ; and 
which may lierve as a warning to those 
who indulge, for the amusement of the 
moment, in badinage to their inferiors ; 
a9 its acceptance occasioned great eau^ 
barrassment td the lady, who lived in a 
very good style, and ^as perplexed bow 
to introduce so outr^ a being into her 
parties} but as o^feftftV^ gain. admission 
every wh^re, and are not amenable to 
the common rules of society, but, by a 
sort of universal suffi^age, have grants 
and privileges peculiarly their own, she 
introduced. Phoebe as what she really was^ 
an original. Her singularity of dress and 
man nOT soon attracted general notice;. 
Mr- Falkland himself saw her at a con- 
cert in the same dress she was at^astom* 
ed to wear at Matlock> with her braver 
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lukt on } 4nd» atdndirig op* ^liilH dther^ 
sat, she rendered Iieraetf as eonsprcnous 
as 8h« C0iild« 

Ever J person wh» passed the cottage 
bowed £iiiriliarly to Phoebe^ .und her re- 
xnairki upon thieir persoudy manner, or 
characters, proved her an ajccnrate ob^ 
server of human nature. She coxnpiain« 
ed of the dulness of Matlock virhen the 
aemon was ovev, and how heavy she 
£»u9idtiie winter evenings without any 
society. ** There are but two jrattonftl 
beu^/^ she said, " in the place, a Weldi 
clergyman and his wife; and I shall h»e 
Idtem soon: I think I shall go away tny^ 
self for the winter." " Where wOl you 
go, and what wiliibecome of yoixr mother 
in yojurJah8ence^*^ ** I abaU. go* upcot 
the ocean,** she replied: " when I waa 
at Livei-pool, I thought I ^uld like to. 
take a voyage somewhere/* ** But yo^r 
mother?*' said Rose. *^ O, as to my mo- 
ther, aome neighbour will iobk aftei* her;, 
she won*t want much attention, for she 
goes to bed as soon as it ia dark.'^ ^* ^ 
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neighbour will' not atterid hit as yovi 

would, and jsbe ie t^^oold to im left wlidi^ 

nights sby herself/' Ffacehe ho\»evOT 

seemed to have no high .sense of the duty 

of a child to her paretits; but treated, a9 

teifles, all the dangers and inconve^ 

Bioi»« ti»at might result to hermotbev 

ftom ber ^teQce^ an^ dwelt only vpoft 

h^r 09vm gratification in a change oS 

seene»-^the interests of ^ the oeean^^'^ahd 

the novelty ef a voyage*. She kad ret 

e»Ted from Mn Fidklaoid, the preceding 

ivening) some pecuniary present, and 

Mrs* Sydney now begged her acceptiOKre 

<^a few shiliiiigs, which she took wkhoulr 

any besitatioh, as the price of her ec*^ 

centrioity, and tlie aaiusement, shewima^: 

ginad, stiB bad afforded. 

^ Well my children," said Mrs. Syd- 
ney, as they left the cottage, " ha» 
Phoebe answered tlie expectations you 
formed of her, and gratified your cnrio*; 
sity?'* " Perfectly so,'* replied Rose^ 
generally the first to speak ; ** but though 
I might like to possess extiaordioary ta« 
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lents, and ta be admired, and noticed 
and talked <^, I should not like to be pau^y 
as she is, for being a wonder/' ** What 
think you Emily?*' " I think,*' answer- 
ed Emily, ^' that it is unfortunate she 
was not pkced in a situation where her 
peculiarities could haire been eiorreeted, 
and her judgment guided j I should opt 
court such distinctions as her's; she 
thinks, speaks, and acts so unlike others, 
that she is more to be admired as a won- 
der than liked as a woman/' ^^ And you 
my Isabdf' said Mrs. Sydney. "0 
mamma, Phoebe is to me an absolute ob- 
ject of compassion. In her class of 
society, such habits and ideas, so little 
assdmiiating with persons of her own^ 
rank, must render her disagreeable to 
them all ; and only when she attracts ( 
curiosity do they seem to contribute to 
her own pleasure. Never have I seen 
any one whom I think more to be pitied^ 
^nd less liked, than this woman/* " And 
what is your opinion Phoebe ?*' ** h 
madam, for once feel happy in my owft 
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ignorance; 9nd grateful that^ though not 
clever, I can be useful, and contented in 
an humble situation/' " Now, my loves, 
you have given your opinions, it is but 
Just you should have mine. I agree with 
Emily and Isabel in thinking Phoebe 
JBowne by no means to be envied for 
that superiority which has raised her 
above her equals; or for that singularity 
inrhich has rendered her conspicuous. 
The opportunities she has had of acquir- 
ing information must have beea so con« 
£ned, that instead of giving her liberal 
ideas, they have inculcated a few fixe^ 
and obstinate opinions; which, though 
they may scmie times happen to be just^ 
if unfortunately they are wirong, they will 
not easily yield to reason. . Conscious of 
possessing greater powers of understand- 
ing than those about her, she disdains to 
subscribe to the established rules of sex 
or situation ; but, like a cornet^ is eccen- 
tric in her movements, and terrific in her 
approximation. Superior talents are 
only valuable as they contribute to qur 
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cvm happiiiese» or promote tbe benefit of 
society. Fhcefee's seem to do neither $ 
end are to be estima'ted no more thazi an 
ammal discovered m a block of marble, 
which has neither sense nor beaiaty, but 
xs only prized for the wonder of finding 
it in such a situation. To her the lamp 
of wisdom has been but a gKwTtieriT^g 
light, leading her into bye-plaeos and un- 
frequented palfts ; it has served to shew 
her the obscurity in which she is placed, 
and to tempt her out of it; but has beetf 
no guide to truth or happiness. The dif- 
ference slie d-iscGwers between herself 
and those of her owf> class, ha« i^ndered 
•her vain; the notice she has excited has 
fed tliat vanity, and (nade ber confident; 
but though she m^ occasionally be elated 
by the flattering attentions she receives 
irom strangers, she will oftener aKfcqsc 
fate of injustice in placing her in so 
humble a ^tuation^ and thus find ia 
fier superiority a source of discontent 
and repining. A spirit of curiosity, a 
wish for information, and probably arri> 
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^ting to h»tfmlf the proud distinction of 
^eniaSf might lead her to Xiverpool^ but 
it WB3 mortified vnaity which made her 
4nyBatisfied with her visits £br,/Contemptu- 
ou$ly as she speaks of the society ^e was 
there thrown into^.aird of receiving from 
^t not one new idea^ it smst Jhave been 
greatly superior ia inteliigence, as well 
as elegance, to any in which she had ever 
mixed, and sjomething new to her must 
bave arisen ; but after the novelty of her 
x^haracter had ceased to excite notice, 
|)robably she was l^mught of no more, or 
jpight disgust by Iter boldness, and ofiend 
l>y her presumption. We may excuse, 
in a woman^ an, unpolished manner, but 
we cannot dispense with gentleness: it is 
It quality which few situatu)ns, few cir^- 
^cumstances can. conceal or eradicate, if 
it, be inherent in the nature; and is as es- 
^ntial to the female character as bravery *' 
is to ttiat of a man, and may be found as 
frequently combined with dignity and 
elevatioB, as mercy is with true courage. 
,The money, at which^ my Eose, your 
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feelings of independence revved, $eetn» 
ed no way repugnant to h^r^ : ahe re- 
ceived it as a tribute to her talents, and 
was probably vain of the offering ; it was 
a recompence for the amusement she had 
afforded, and a tax on the curiosity of 
her visitors, not the ckim of poverty. 
The cottage she and her mother live iu, 
with a few acres around it, is their own^ 
and must amply provide for all their ne- 
cessities; therefore, though discontented 
with her situation, she does not possess 
that noble spirit which, by aspiring above 

^ it, would render pecuniary favours pain- 
/ul. . She seemsT to have no aversion to 
the toils of the field, and spol^e with pride 
of her veterinary knowledge ; but wl>en 
the village is deserted by the summer 

' company, and there is no one to wonder 
at her, she sinks to her own level, be- 
comes dissatisfied, and desirous of change; 
for filial duty appears to make no part of 
her extraordinary cliaracter/' 

Mrs. Sydney and lier party were met 
on the road by Mr. and Mj:b. Falkland, 



atfd tlieir Hrfwe; dtiA'ilxey condudedi the 
ei^nitig together. 

A Weet had tiow elajj^ed since Mrs. 
Sydney and her family had left their 
peaceful abode; each succeeding dlty h^d 
incrffased in^ interest and pleasure, and 
sttttigtb^rtefl-the ihtimacy between- th«m 
aftd tlieir- rifew frietidg; Isabel, Eitiily,. 
and' R<Jse,' aH found subjects for their 
pfeticily and were sometiniesjOmed in this 
aHitifeefrietit' by Fanny BelmOnt; ^'lio, 
ttftfttgb' l<?ss of an artist than e;thfer; dis- 
played tistfi and feeling in all that she at* 
te?crtpted. In riuisic she particularly ek^ 
cfelled^ and possessed a fine voice, which 
had^ beisri ca'rfefullv cultivated, llose^ 
would iistelian silfent extaCy to the'tduch* 
irig expression of her tbhes, sweet by na«* 
ture, ahd assisted by thegraces of science; - 
but when accompanied by Mr. Falkland's 
flhte, the tear of rapture would- steal 
down h€fr cheefc, and she could only press 
the ha^d she hel^.- tteading and walk- 
ing engaged a pirt'of every day'; and* 
they would often climb some of the 
heights aixmrid Matlock, to enjoy a favodr- 
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ite authdr upon a favourite spot. Works 
of the highest class had now begun to 
engage the attention of Rose. The rich 
and varied powers of Shakespeare, the 
Bublimemuseof Mllton,the polished verse 
of Pope, awakened all the energies and 
enthusiasm of her mind. Among prose 
writers also, 'there were those that deeply 
interested and delighted her. — Mrs. Syd- 
ney had endeavoured to establish in her 
children, a taste for the purest and best 
writers, not only to form their «tyle, and 
improve their principles, but as a shield 
to guard them against others, who employ 
the magic wand of fancy in order to lure 
the imagination into the flowery padis of 
error j and who degrade their genius by 
corrupting innocence. The insidiousness 
of sentiment she considered as more dan- 
gerous to a youthful Inind than the wild- 
est visions of romance; and works of this 
description, which, by the sophistry of 
affected feelings soften the heart even to- 
wards vice itself, were carefully avoided. 
Mr. Falkland delighted in the conversa- 
tion of Ilose; from the exuberance of her 
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fancy, he endeavoured to extract those 
ideas that were most consonant to trus 
taste^and to establish them upon herrtiind 
as rules to direct her judgment; he taught 
tier to reason upon subjects, which she 
had simply been content to feel; but 
sometimes, while he was advising, a wild 
and visionary idea, impulsively imagined, 
and instantaneously uttered, would ba£9e 
all his arguments in a moment. 

Another week was to terminate their 
visit at Matlock; and so powerful was the 
interest excited by Mrs. Sydney and her 
ftmily in the hearts of Mr. and Mrs.Falk^ 
land, that not a day was suffered to pass 
without the greatest part of it being spent 
together, and the time of separation was 
already anticipated with regret^ Mr» 
Sydney had m^ been entirely unknown 
to Mr. Falkland, though with his fami- 
1}^;, till now, l^e was personally unac- 
quainted ; this circumstance mutually 
increased the interest in each other^s so- 
ciety, and the name of stranger soon be- 
came that of friend; 

X.2 
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Ma^ St?m«Hr -wished' to shew-Bteily -tfee- 
wonders of»'tJie Pfeal^, a]>d'tbe4;W0'fafnN 
lies fornied a* party to Castte(6», wBere 
they ex'pk9?ed the fartheist extrefnify- of*' 
the trei»eD€k>us cavern.T—Aw ae<!K>ifHt of • 
this place has beea so often giveri,. and 
the impression it makes on -strangers so 
often described, that it would be rbpeat^ 
ing more than i* a twice toH tale/- to en*' 
ter into all its minutrae;- Theentta»ce- 

inspired them with awe att#^^ihirati6nj 
the groupe of men^ wom^ and fchildrcni 
that were there employediA niantifactuF-- 
ing packthreatl, chauntihg, as they went: 
on with their work, an old ballad In- the * , 
provincial dialect, had a striking andsifi- 
jgukr effect ; and they stopped- to obserw- 



tifem bifare tiiey ^enltfred tieydtid the 
HalTow ^cawtjm the ^rock whifch leads 
iAto 4be antarasr ^ Ijie <^V€(rn : the pi'e- 
fpdrations ibr which iprodii^ed agi eat deal 
^f ioitth iamongstthe whole party. Their 
Inubs 'aoid bovfneis were coiisigned to t)fe 
•^oareofiB6l&e'chB)dre»)^hd ^fcOdda^eady to 
vec^ivB thifm $ . mfid ^ ^ati^kerckief put 
^trrfec the.iPMd) »aftd Ified wider the chi^^ 
^ defernd «k»m >firoYft (the idaM|)Sv gave ^ 
'iudicroos bud JgypseyJookkig e^^ to 
^VeiSy consitonbnce^ xipon WhicAi the Sam- 
beam hreM in the temd of eiK)li> threw n 
|*ile laad glittst)y gkt<^ EVery paft of 
tbte «ii}M«]iw» I^ac^^ %ift)A«b6tti^0h 
#f mtMI*d5 iSftSpilhed th«tti «iilh 4)ew >voH- 
«dtv, ^dt^CAittiit^d lifllll tefMMir, fift diey sur- 
'V^d) in ^MAA«{4eib«B it« tiVoful height^ in 
«dk«tl9 ibhi^ <«V«ifikt]^Ag |»€g«ctioas of 
fOcIt, ^IfAxA see^sed «h¥«^l«t)tng them 
IVM 4wtriiclibA» Th% 4k^t in Which 
4ttiy ^e e^ulil b« Msiitted to qra^ the 
lPate^5 igavtt Ih'^th sotted ^lisirBi]!;) and the 
pAvti ^ prtcfed^tsy Was unahitaously 
yielded to Mr. FaUtkihd^ Who W^itfed on 

. Is 3 
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the opposite side to receire thenr; but 
when they passed the next water ofi their 
guide's shoulders, their terrors were con* 
verted into merriment; and Rose, in her 
laughter, forgetting the torch she hekl in 
her hand, nearly extinguished it against 
the poor man's face. On an elevation of 
rock, which bears some resemblance to an 
orchestra, a groupe of singers, who had 
taken a different route, unseen by the 
company, suddenly started up with 
lights in their hands, and chaunted the 
. l(Htb psalm. A narrow bank of aand^ 
raised in the summer by the side of the 
stream which flows through the cavern^ 
conveyed them to its end, whei:e they.stv 
written up the names of many adv^v 
turers, proud of their valouroua ^ploit in 
having proceeded to the extrenrity of thii 
subterraneous pas$age. When they m» 
turned, an exclaitiation <^ delight bitfft 
from every lip, on first peroeiving, through 
the opening by which they ent^*ed, ^ 
beautiful effect of day-light, which 9^ 
pears like a silver star. 
jDn leaving the, cavern, they climbed 
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tip the steep hiU to the castle, of \vhich 
history records littlfe more than that it 
was a garrisoned baronial residence in the 
reign of King John ; and tradition re* 
ports' that it ivas built by a natural son of 
>William the Conqueror; but as neither 
the curiosity nor admiration of the party 
was much awakened by this ruin, they 
soon descended the hill^ repaired to the 
inn to take some refreshments, and re- 
turned to Matlock in the evening, leav- 
ing unexplored, for that time, the Speed- 
well Miney and other wonders of the 
Peak. 

The next day, as soon as dinner w^ 
removed, a poor woman neatly dressed, 
entered the room with a basket 6f fruit 
for the desert, , leading Ify, the arm a 
blind boy, who held ip h^r^nd an open 
paper, on which were written a. cc^y of 
verses for the perusal of the company. 
Rose was leaning over the arm of Isabel^ 
whose soft eyes were streaming with 
tears as she read tj\^, whw a, sudden 
conviction of the author darted across 
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intqUigeAt gl^nc^ at Mx. j;a,lklaud» she | 
j)QW^t^d to the jMg[)erj he lepUe^d by .a 
;^od and sn^ wJiich tqld her ^he ,wa» 
;right in her conjectuireaf- Xhe |Uiper was 
xqlivrned to die boy, who waa d^keci iby 
jsiopp^ -of tit^e comjwiiy Xq refwat »the^J[iae«i^ 
wj^ch h^ di^ i^ a dist^ct An4 ^:fin 
tqufttipg iv;g^ ; the subjept ^^^.^i^y^lf; 

^e ^ri^aw jWW J^ 9W^i i^ht^ P^it^y 
^h^ of ^?PKf Jity;, 

» 

O ye ! wbo blest with powers of s^ht, 
^ £iwy tile IroMllyiBiy^ 

By biia' no- sun '^as evei' seen. 

He hears of all the starry host, 

^he firmament on high; - 
•To hkn ereation^s VbAi are iost|^ 

BmtnotthtOieitfi ^ 



For» in this darkness so profound. 

He feel's the cfaa$f ning rod ; 
And 'midst the thunder's awful sound. 

He hears the mighty God. 

For His sake listen to the prater 

Of one s6 dead t6 joy. 
And give the little you can spare. 

To feed the poor blind boy. 

iViarty a rnoistenecf eye fcofe iesUmony 
to tliis aftecfirig appeal fafheir h ti inanity ; 
arid the benevolent pronioter of it had 
reason to bless tbe jpowefs of his muse, 
tb'at, for k time, cheered the heart of 
Ibe affile ted, /aiid erificiied tlie hand of 
J>ovetty. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

A GENTLEMAN, who was at the hotel, had 
particularly attracted the observation of 
Rose, by a manner, which she consider- 
ed as the very summit of politeness— 
*' He bows and smiles,*' she said, " more 
than any person I ever saw, and seems 
to compliment every one/* " True, my 
love,*' replied her mother; " yet I 
should not consider these bows, smiles, 
and compliments, as the result of real 
politeness, but gather its mockery/' " In 
what then, my dear mamma, does po« 
liteness consist?** " Not entirely in 
these exterior marks; genuine polite- 
ness, to be graceful and consistent, must 
have its seat in the heart, and its man- 
ner may b^ defined by the concise and 
beautiful expression of St. Paul, * in ho- 
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nour preferring one another.* No self- 
ishness must ever appear ; for a wish fo 
promote the ease and comfort of others, 
independent of our own, is one of the 
first principles of this virtue. 

" There is also an artificial politeness, 
which the claims of society oblige us all 
ta assume, if the genuine quality be not 
inherent in our natures ; but its value as 
that of a Bristol stone compared with a 
diamond ; it must not, however, be de- 
spised or rejected ; the ordinary com- 
merce of the world demands from us a 
•strict attention to its customs and civi- 
lities ; and these can never be violated 
•without oflfeuce or rudeness. Without 
any of the graces or polish of politeness, 
a person will not be deficient in its prin- 
ciples, if he never intentionally sports 
with the feelings of a fellow-creature, by 

looks, words, and actions," 

« 

' Large bounties to bestow we wish in vain. 
But aU may shun the guilt of giving pain/ 

has been expressively said by a modern 
female writer; and the remark doe's 

l6 



e(]^yal honoqr both tg her beadftnd heart* 
MQVf frequently Jjayp J seen m anai^We 
n)in<i hurt by ill-tipjed r^ll?ry^ or a 
blunt remark upon sprae peculiarity 0^ 
person or m^nnec- You reiperober your 
uncle and AUnt Hichfti'd^, who vi^ite^ us 
last summer. Both are fatj ^nd, sw they 
travelled ip th^ir gig, a gentleman laugh- 
ably observed, they Ji^ed it well : ^XiQ^ 
ther, more remvkahle for hh a»tiri0al 
than his g-oorf hvnwur, ftddedj that tU^y 
wpuld ©I ^ pQst'Ofiaise well. Yqu? auut, 
to whom this rkli^ule wa9 addressed? 
jfeplied^^ ' I^fay, my good friend, «ay » 
^oacA at oi3i?e ;' bj^t though she parri^ 
with sprightlinesa, I e^aw a pa^sin^ iml^ 
upon her cheek, and a mAOtwtary look 
9f vexation ; her good s^n^Cj^ s^id good 
humpur, aoon, hpvevei:,. bavHhed th^ 
uneasiness thesejfoAe« occasipned. " Oh, 
raamnia,'%«aid Rose, ** wa3 it not that 
sleek-looking Mr. Hammond, who laugh- 
ed at my aunt ? I often thought he jested 
a great deal too much upon her being 
fat; and I thought too, that if he wer,e 
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M fat^ be ^ould iK>t be so ¥«ry iii- 
nntured. I W9^ sure he looks like tkp 
ekel^ton knight wbo carried off tUe £iir 
Imogen, and I wish myauot had told him 
ao**' " His remark upon her, my love, 
-^oald have Mrarranted the retort ) but 
your auntwas too kiod^and had too much 
true jKklUenass to make a reply which 
would have been wouxuiing. to his vanity.^ 
or mortifying to his self*love. No one 
can endure to have tke shafts of ridicule 
polluted against bimseli^ though so m^ay 
VQ always ready to aim thf^m at others ; 
and the petty pride €£ saying,, as iA may 
lie thought, a ^Iwer tbingy is frequei^tly 
indulged at the exptmce^ smt <Hi}y of 
jf^iJkjdQGafiy bttt even, humsmiity. I kttow 
no. talent mojre* easily acq^ed, ^ more 
oSbnsive to society, th^t that of ridv- 
eule ; very moderate a^Hddea wi^ll sudS^e 
&s ita attainment ; hot p&%on& wboi are 
un£>rtunate enough to possess it» in at- 
tempting to benKitty, f«eqibently^ become 
A^evolent. When it» objeseL is to hum* 
hie pride, to lej^ess conceit and affects* 
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fion^ or to correct a moral failing, thefa 
it is justifiable in its utmost extent ; fo^ 
its power is often found more^ eflfective 
than that of reason ; but when it aims at 
mortifying the unassuming, at sporting 
with a defect of nature, (which perhaps 
may be secretly felt and silently de- 
plored by the sufferer) it is a species of 
rudeness and cruelty which I never knew 
a truly sensible or elegant mind capable 
of committing. How grieved should I ' 
be, to find either of my dear girls guilty 
of it. Whenever you are disposed to 
laugh at another, reflect for a moment, 
upon your own failings, and ask yourself 
whether you would like to have them 
exposed' to derision. Mimicry is another 
kind of ridicule I equally condemn. The 
* organization of every frame is riot in th6 
same degree perfect. Many defects pos- 
sibly may be corrected by art and bur 
own endeavours; ,but there are some 
which no skill can conquer. When I 
see the blind, the lame, or the crooked 
imitated in* jest, my heart revolts at the 
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folly and wickedness of those who mimic 
them ; and I cannot but reflect, that i£ 
they were visited by a similar affliction, 
bow little they would be entitled to 
pity. Ridicule of every description h^fl 
its origin in vanity or malevolence $ 
people only laugh at defects or singula* 
rities from which they believe tl^em- 
selves exempt; and thus they flatter 
their own self-love, while they wound 
that of another ; but. I am wandering, 
xny children, from the subject of polite- 
ness, to what I consider its actual reverse. 
It shall, however, end here, and we wil^l 
speak of Fanny Belmont,'* — " Whose 
nose, my dear mamma,'* interrupted 
Kose, " I no longer think too short, or 
whose mouth too wide. How pretty she 
looked yesterday, with the tears standing 
upon her dark eye-lashes, while the poor 
boy was repeating his verses." '* I am 
glad, my Rose," said her mother, ^* that 
yoti begin to discover there are higher 
beauties than those of mere feature or 
complexion f and that in the graces of 
feeling, and the illuminations of intel« 
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lect^ yoti mow pstceWfi ^ a sdmetfahi^ 
than beauiy dewor/ '' 

The udmimiott of what Roista CDti- 
«idered the baatftiful In pM«M, and 
which frequently led hef to fotra ei^ro- 
neous oj^tiions dtid partialities^ and, 
wh«tt it did fiCrt mi^et her eye^ to take 
as anjtti^ pfT^judi^es^ had n&t escaped 
the penetratiwi of Mrs; F^kland^ wh^, 
<me morning whefi Fanny and her untlh 
were gone out ridings and sh^^ with the 
fedt of the party^ had diroUed mtb the 
wood^, and had taketi {]^isteiii9K of m^ 
^tbeir fkvouf ite seatd, gdi^-hub«w^«dly 
p^r<^osedAipr^^a6the siibj^etofthellEi^il- 
ing ; and like a fair heroii^ iii f^6md^ee, 
f elate her own tiiM;(»y. itoS*^ steated he*- 
iwff at her feet. With h^r ar* tlflWiWi 
across her knees, and h^ bfighfr fettk 
eyes lifted up to her fece j *• Do, deat 
Mr». Falkland, teH las every titling kimt 
yourself J we cannot havef too miieh 6f a 
subject we allsodearlylo?^/' " fiat dtfyda 
think, Rode, yowcatnbfe silent for att hbitf j 
*• O yes, for two, if yOm a»6 sj)eaking* 
^ I will try yott then j and you febftll hear 
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^^ ^ iqpite (Of «Btf 1^%^ nose, jiQUeyr 

m»»\^ km^ym i»y yonjtlpi. Jbe nwufi, iwhp 
^mwdud Aimiiid tno, fmf>t^ that Ij^ ifi^ 

iiearoii^ idwtt itb^ fiOKtle "wbtoh {ribbed 
flbcaitimy unoil^ jvw ibof iM>i!v«d :fiM)ia 11^ 
^rac^s J ihot mjr tteetth ware pfiadft, asoad 
nycdimplettJbe oradAesfCifMd. JMEy^fi^^ 
jjhyaa^ uow mjbn^ itiofi ;m ;&a» i^(M9^ mm 
then light acd Atemdor^ ;aod sscy m^me- 
msnts ha #$ ^damee icomptf efl to ^hbe 39^ 
jffdiGsiSaim»^ 0( a Jfylfrib. Ofaseilm one 
joowz 1mm not yet tNi qHm tsoiupaetia 
tfpeeify sHBinnw to jnoid^er inrodd-; jjaetf 
vhat remains of tk»e ehdcnus iriiidi we 
prhs jujifie tlinaa ^ifiobtt, la^idii Attract 
the <gazi^ joif the yoocg^ and the adufation 
«f the uMnqpeiiefioedyidiilei^reimglicttd^ 
better quatitiftS'Glf thf inid and iisiarti; 
"^ualittet inot oniy viiperiiihaiiie, but "pnei- 
gros8hf« in liheir «tste cf ex^l^enc^f Of 
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perhaps not till the fragile forms of 
beauty were beginaing to decay. 
' " I had several brothers and one sis- 
ter ; the latter was then m every respect 
a contrast to myself; and the cotiscioos 
superiority of my personal advantages, 
sometimes led me td practise a species of 
petty triumph which I now blush to 
remember, and which her gentiie temper 
felt, but never resented* How often 
has her mild eye pleaded for pity ! How 
kave the soft accents of her voice in- 
treated forbearance! while I, inflated 
with vanity, and arrx)gant with pride^ 
was insensible to every appeal; and, 
misti^ng raillery for wit, directed its 
, poisonous shafts against an unoffending 
sister, only because I saw die wis less 
handsome than myself! . : • ' 

^^ My sister was simply called Fanny; 
J was Margaret Seraphina. My^ parents 
'had, from my infancy, distinguished me 
by the fiist.name ; but when I began to 
•read romances, and £incied myself su£* 
. ciently beautiful to become the heroine of 
.one^ I begged them to adopt the latter 
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appellation J foe ^hb ever heaord of a 

lovely, an angcHc Margaret f Bui Sera- 

phina sounded heavenly! My father 

smiled, my mother approved, and from 

that moment I became iSeraphina. I had 

the name marked at full length upon my 

handkerchief, written on my visiting 

cards, and engraven on my seal; but 

what extacy did I experience, on first 

reading in our provinoal paper, * A Son- 

net to SeraphinaP for in those days I had 

. sonnets to my beauty^ elegies on mj 

Gftielty, and epigrams on my wit* 

•* While my sister was in the morning 
. pursuing with my father, in his library, 
. a course of intellectual study, I was with 
)my mother debating on , the moat be- 
; coming &shiQn of a hat or gown, and 
practising the little airs wad graces which 
' I intended to display in the evening. 
^^ Fanny was enthusiastically fond of 
music as a science^ and excelled on the 
piano J I liked it as a fashion, and be- 
cause it varied my powers of attraction.; 
. as these were my sole objects in the stuc^y. 
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I won itesigned^ the /pianb for ithe4uKip^ 
mluch lofibrdfid <ine .a fibier toppartiiriity bf 
displa3rmg niy (wbile 'arms ^uid gMO^fil 
%ure; totiUty dndifiecem to tbe pei^form- 
«nce» I jonlytwishedto fooAra^St. Oeoilia, 
-and .1 tiw^ Sound tqiiectatovs, 1dhu>ugh I 
iniigfht not rboast of listeneis. ICte y^Mg 
nen jQuttered around me mih ^i^kmn- 
tions of ^ divine! charming i' I attctoM:ird 
ibroBgh the nediiim of sight, ^taiBasfny 
meitbed evttiy tear, and <v^d lite ptetvf^s 
•«f science, laBt^ taizd feeling. W^ 4tKMlh 
sung; the moioBaieDt of ieif t^^y tips 
dkuroittd ihe ef/^ whAe Fbony's Wice 
imuiiBi every imtt. Wtt dance^V Wtftti 
MNBacQoinpliiBtoiatlDyi^^^ 
fdet& £brandni^irM^$iatid«Hittr6<scWt4: 
Jftod .row i«i diei anaaea 4^f fi ^a»c6$ ^#ii^ 

would£req«ieiiUy ^Itead lasisjtedk to^eape 
irdin, ^imt ^iie 4lioiigfe!t, -^n exh%itidh of 
fcer per^tMi^ ^ Yott ttlaf d«mfe,S«iapftfeMi,"' 
-she would »ay> * yoii ought to d^cfe; bfA 
tjT/— / am ha'ppier « my fethei's libiiary, y 
•ox when I f\&y and ^ng to himi* 
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^ Such ware w€,owheo H!3nry< Belmont 
-waa introduced ta our fkaiilyC He had 
passed through the career of. the sch^^kola.. 
"with unremitting diiig^ace, and ha/i leCt. 
the. university crowoed with literary ho* 
Boura and unbleaiished reputation^ He- 
had j^st beeo pr^m^ted. to^ ai valuable^^^ 
living in our neigltbeurhood;. w^>hia cfaa^ 
ractar. gendered my father de^ravts of hi»' 
friendship* To. the so^not: dist!nt;tion»r 
o| a > welt educated man^. he united ^ ther^ 
^aoeful elegance of. a? fiishtanable* onew 
His cpaveirsation markedholhtbe scholar 
a«d ; the/genileman. . With my parents he 
was. aemms and respeet&l^. yet. always 
eteyji^wiith ushewas^mtu^ lively and iani* 
mated; yet^ aQcastomed as L liiad beea; 
tO'XonqneBtj .fer rtha: flksfrrtimej in. my life • 
I'fe^tidoubt&tl.ofipleasiiigi andrwhile I . 
listened .to /his con?v!ecsttti0ir^ J' was even- 
awed intasilence^*-*eyen<foigDt:Ilwas;^v 
hombfii. My fglass^ howeviei', soon: vet^l* * 
edrihQvtoc; at sensei^afi my^ ch&raxs^ and. I', 
dressedimyself with Jiiuii^e 'ilHiiki usnid. ^ 
' sdliciljnde.' ..i 
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: ^^ At dinuer h6 was placed opposite me, 
and by the wde of Fanny. I directed my 
Whote artillery of attractions against him, 
and hoped for my usual success: but lie 
appeared equally regardless of my lan- 
guishings or my smiles, myplaintive tones, 
or my sallies of sportiveness; and as he 
conversed with my sister, I observed he 
even bent over her with an attentive 
gfiize. Ifelt stqng with envy,andmentally 
enquired, *in what pergonal attraction can 
Fanny compare with me?* The colour of 
her eyes was undecided; it is true they * 
weresbaded byiongdark eyeJasheswhich 
gave them a mild and pleasing expression • 
her mouth was hot small, but her /teeth 
were white and even j her nose was^ little 
retroussS; her complexion brown, though 
clear } and her form possessed neither 
the lightness nor the symmetry* of mine. 
As he led.berUx>.the:ifistrument, I sb,^ 
that he pressed her hand; and when she 
arose to giv6 place to another. J ady, im- 
printed a kissitipon. it. . < Fanny^a;iiKideBt 
eye sunk to the ground and her ^.eloqtiexit 
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blood spoke in her cheeks/ at thid instance 
of tender gallantry, I had often received 
the same compliment, but never with the 
same respect; and my heart again invo« ' 
luntafily enquired,* In whatis my j'^onnger 
sister my superior, that she thus engages 
the attention, and wins the admiration of 
the only man from whom I should be proud 
to receive them?' My vanity had hitherto . 
been flattered, my self-love gratified ; I 
had been pleased with those who did 
homage . to my beauty j but had never 
entertained a sentiment of respect for 
any one; Belmont alone had inspired me 
with it, and he was insensible to my 
charms, and attracted by my sister! 

." On retiring to rest, Fanny, as usual, 
stopped at the door of my apartment to 
wish me good-night, and give the parting 
kiss of peace and love ; she had stretched 
out her arms to embrace me; I shrunk 
from them, and, coldly said, 'Good-night/ 
* Oplygood-ni^bt,* she exclaimed ;* my Se- 
TSffihini^ my dear Seraphina ! What have I 
doDe^ how have I off^nded^ that thus you . 
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iirouldtpartihitB^me?' Biispiorerjatnirtdtellf 
me;, and^she field oafl therhloidlwiiidi Brii* 
moTit had ktsded; rifliingrit:fim»m0;.«Gd: 
rushinginto niyK^Uimber^iiDltttiNlP^dcMi:; 
In^vatnoshe iiitreatGdffbr.adiiEiaaQC&^.atfde 
I. heard: her: s^*. deeply: sua lAee' paawd^ 
along:: the gsdlery> inka heirown itMndi' 

^^ Aioiie^. andailtsilci]it::ar<miid\m0^ I 
begsn ito reflect upon m3r ccoidiktU' IlPWit^^ 
tUe fi^strtlme L had ever sftimttfy/ coRi^ 
iimnedfV^tbiixyToiihi hetot^^artxd itTMein: 
reproaches: against me: > Thoi^ ? I* had/ 
sonietimesaiidalgird; nr^sdf in i?idiaaiitt|f c 
Faini^; it^iroceededimor&^fitMt^^dMins c^*^ 
V ^Upcairhigrliveiy and^ttyv •tb«if from alt ' 
solutely cotssiderlngJi^^aA'Okjiectof^msh^ 
urifeding: sport; > aitd> th« gcrtftte^'nmmer 
iir whic^sheaiwBjrfe rec6it^li^ je^t^ii^ 
m$phet>f inyyseif9we^ enidtetif^h^ tb«^ 
more dosel jr to my ^flueiti&wSk - Id the ad^ 
jiBfment of:niy dtos«^ .te3Wis<ritei«oii8 shfe' 
hlui altMjTB^^ prov^ hl^rseil^ mA ' ^i3Uld * 
hastenrtb: con^Iete^ he^ oWtf itfpas^dt^in^ 
mttrae; how untetbrtipgattn^^ jiMukno^l - 
hovir contoling ](^h^a^x)$d^^id(iiititf^f«^ 
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CKMToded my spirits ; how kind, how placid 
at all times; she seemed to live but for 
the happiness and blessing of others. 
How submissive had she always been 
under that neglect which would have 
inortified, have maddened me; how 
xesLdHy yielded to me the dominion of 
captivatintg without a nnirmur or a sigh ; 
^d now, the only man whose attentions 
bad ever been pointedly directed to her, 
I wad ambitious of attaching to. myself ! 
** Though my temper was naturally 
violent, from having been always uncon- 
trouled, and tliough I was impatient uh« 
der any disappointment, my heart was 
neither cold nor unfeeling; and as these 
reflections pressed upon my mind, I burst 
into tears, and wished to seek and ask 
forgiveness of my gentle Fanny, for the' 
caprice and injustice of my conduct. I 
itdle out of my room and tapped at her 
door; slie opened it immediately, and I 
threw myself into her arms. * I have been 
unjust, tny Fanny, unkind, capricious, 
ridiculous! Will you pardon Ihe?' * Caa 
Seraphioa doubt it? I will not even en* 
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quire the cause,' lest it should be more 
lastingly remembered ; it is enough that 
you regret it. I was con?inced, my sister, 
that you could not be happy, whatever 
was the circumstance in which your errof 
originated; I therefore expected thisvisit, 
and I have continued to read in the hope 
of seeing jou«' I felt humbled that she 
should impute error to me, though I was 
too conscious of it myself, and was leav- 
ing the room without a reply. She threw 
her arms round me ; and the tender pres- 
sure of her lips to mine, the sweet tone in 
which she pronounced ^ God bless you !' as 
she raised her soft eyes to Heaven, re- 
stored me wholly to her — ' God bless my 
sister!' we each repeated, and separated. 
^^ I felt consoled as I returned to ipy 
chamber, that we were reconciled with* 
out my having experienced the humilia* 
tion of any direct avowal of my foUy ; but 
I was astonished and mortified when I 
reflected upon the composure of her man* 
ner; and that she could quietly read, 
whilst I bad been tortured by conflicting 
emotions; but such ars ever the advan* 
tages which well-regulated minds have 
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over those that yield to every instant im- 
pulse. Fanny had left ine in sorrow; but 
from the conscious rectitude of her own 
heart, she had derived peace and com« 
ford, and she had wept only for me. 

^^ At breakfast. we met as usual. On 
the countenance of Fanny I observed an 
expression of even more than customary 
cheerfulness. After breakfast she said 
she wished to remain all the morning in 
her own apartment, without interrup- 
tion, as she was desirous of completing a 
drawing she had begun. 

** Belmont was introduced; I only was 
with my mother. He enquired for Fanny, 
and was told she was particularly engaged, 
and had desired not to be interrupted. I 
remarked a sudden shade pass over his 
fine countenance, and he appeared for a 
tninute^oughtful and disappointed; but, 
turning to me, who was employed at a 
tambour*frame, not so much for the uti- 
lity or ornamept of the work, as to display 
my white arms in a graceful attitude; he 
enquired if we had a good neighbour- 
hood, and introduced several local sub- 

M 3 
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jects ivhich I was able to answer with a 
degree of ease and vivacity I hoped he 
would think enchanting. 

^ It is said by Dr. Johnson, that * njany 
people can to/Ar, but few can converse.^ I 
was one of the talkers. On subjects of 
general currency, such as dress, public 
amusements, and the weather, my obser- 
tations were as ingenious and as correct 
as tho^ of others. I could also laugh at 
my young friends, and had a manner of 
ridiculing their peculiarities, which sel- 
dom failed to divert my male auditors* I 
could propose many charades, and some- 
times find a solution for one; I had even a 
few fine sentiments on love and friend- 
ship, and though they had been so often 
repeated, as now seldom to be listened to, 
yet Belmont had never heard them, and 
they were ready to be advanced on the 
slightest command; but when any siA* 
jects were discussed, which required th6 
exertion of reason, or the powers of ima- 
gination, I was unable to take a part, and 
left thq field to tlanny ; always finding, in 
my retreat, many of both sexes, who 
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Tirere equ^JIy de^if ou^ Qf beiflg spared aa 
exposure of th^f intellectu^al poverty. 

*^ Tlie'chat of tk$ day; ami the descrip* 
tion of our soci^ty^ s^pied but little to 
interest Belmool^ ^ugfa^ had he appear*- 
ed to liRten m^ ^ppj^obatioQ, it .^:ould 
bave afforded m^ ^xn ine^hikustible fund 
of talk; but, at tb^t first pa^e v^hich my 
pretty lips mad$, he enjquired if we had 
9Xk extensive cirqiiila.ting library;, if thg 
books were well cbQSf^n; or if novels, as 
IS generally the ca^, occupied every 
shelf? ' Theye fM^e only' novels/ I re- 
plied. * I suppose/ he continued, * that 
Mr. Falkland's library supplies you with 
$o many superior productipns, you have 
not often recourse to the p\iblic one; fot 
iiove];^ however they may occasionally 
Itmuse au jdle hour, or relieve a gloomy 
on$,^yet they certainly, (if indulged in too 
much) enervate the mind, and destroy ita 
relish for works, of reasoning and informa* 
tion.^ A blush of shame stole over my face 
at this remark, for I had scarcely read any 
Other volumes than those of the circula-i^ 
ting library; and my father's books, since 

MS 
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I had selected for myself, had been 
quite neglected* ^ Do you admire 
poetry?* he said. *'0, passionately!' I 
exclaimed. ^ Q£ what kind?' * Sonnets 
I doat upon; but verse of ail descrip- 
tions I adore/ I thought he smiled, but 
I was glad c( an opportunity of exhibit- 
ing a rapturCj of appearing enthusiastic. 

* Perhaps, Miss Falkland/ he said, ^^oti 
sometime^, are poetical? For I think 
there seldcHU exists this very high relish 
for poetry, without some inclination to 
poetize.^ * I dp not often write,* I re- 
plied, in a halftone of retiring modesty. 

* Sometimes then you do,' he answered, 
with vivacity ; * might I be so honoured 
as to see any of your compositions? I 
am an humble votary of the muses my- 
self, and should rejoice to find a kindred 
mind.' A deep crimson now flushed my 
cheek; I had strayed into the path of 
falsehood, and I knew not how to re- 
treat ; but the wish to appear captivat- 
ing to Belmont, to evince that * kin- 
dred mind' he so desired to meet, urged 
me still further, and I took from my 
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poHfoIio ^some lines ivhich Fanny had 
addressed to me. As he read them, his 
fine eyes were lighted up with extacy# 
^ They are beautiful T he exclaimed} 
^ how tender, how elegant the sentiment! 
bow the soul of the sister breathes in 
tveiy line! how perfect is friendship 
when thus cemented by consanguinity I' 
He respectfully pressed my hand as he 
returned the lines, but he imprinted no 
kiss upon it; yet he continued to gaze 
upon me with an expression of astonish^ 
ment and admiration that perplexed, 
while it delighted me. I still pursued my 
work, for confusion prevented my look* 
ing up. * Be not so diffident/ he whis- 
pered; ^ but real merit is always so; let 
me entreat you to cultivate this truly 
poetical talent; for my own part, I am 
60 warm an admirer of it, that no pilgrim 
ever paid his devotions with more zeal to 
his patron saint, than I mine to the 
shrine of true poetry/ 

*^ Oh! bad I really merited his euIo« 
giumi I should have been indeed bless- 

M4f 
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ed ; but I painfully experienced that— 

* Praise undeserved, is satire in di^uise ;' 

and I felt myself only an object of ridi* 
f!ule and contempt. The praise was 
justly Fanny% and as this reflection 
pressed upon my mind, feeling^ even of 
envy corroded my bosom, tie had not 
once complimentsQ4 my beauty; not once 
requested me to sing or play; but this 
poetical effusion of affection and genius 
enraptured him ; it was Faimy still ^h^ 
charmed! . .: : ; 

** I ventured at length to entreathim 
to favour me with spme of his produo- 
tions, and he promised to bring his ma- 
nuscripts the next day. He rettidined 
with us till the hour of dressing for din^ 
ner, and as he rose to take leave, h% 
said — ^ Since I shall not have the pleat 
sure of seeing your sister to-day, may" I 
request you to give, with my respectful 
compliments, this song, which I promised 
her to bring; flattering myself, at th^ 
same time, that she would have per- 
mitted me to have practised it with hec 
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thts irioming; but/ he added, with a 
smile, which I had penetration enough 
to discover was designed to conceal a 
sensation of mortification, * ladies must 
be allowed to forget their promises, 
though politeness, if not honour, com- 
xnandsHhat we should remember ours.* 

•* It was now too evident that he was 
piqued. ^ Ah, then!' I said to myself, 
* Fanny was informed of this visit, and 
ba^ purposely absented herself; she has 
read my heart; she has resigned him to 
me. Generous, noble girl ! and / — I 
have added duplicity to vanity ; he will 
despise me; I despise myself.' 
. ^ I went to my own apartment with 
sensations the most humiliating. BeU 
mont had quitted me with the impression 
that mine and his were ' kindred minds;* 
yet was I sunk so low in my own estima- 
tion by the artifice I had practised, and 
by the consciousness that I did not me- 
rit his admiration, that I would gladly 
have exchanged it for his contempt, his 
abhorrence. Yet how could I resolve to 
confess the deception I had been guilty 
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of?. Perhaps the verses would be fbrgot- 
ten? I was certain my timid Fanny 
would never shew them to any one; my 
father only had seen the original^ and 
he knew so well the retiring delicacy of 
her nature, that he would be cautious 
how he claimed for her even the most 
deserved praise; he was not present 
when I exhibited the lines as mine, and 
I begged my mother not to mention 
them i thus, half hoping concealmeot, 
but more strongly dreading detection, I 
joined the dinner table, which consisted 
only of our family party. The subject, 
fortunately, was not mentioned by my 
mother, whose joy at my praises I had 
feared would have induced her to reveal 
it. Fanny had finished her drawing, re- 
ceived the song Belmont had left her 
with tranquil pleasure, and heard our 
encomiums upon the charms of his con* 
versation without any apparent emotion* 
Though I flattered myself my deception 
would remain undiscovered, yet the se. 
cret consciousness of having practised 
it, embittered every moment. Fanny 
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8ung and played to my father as usual ; 
while I, a prey to, internal disquiet for 
havings departed from the straight path 
of sincerity, turned over the pages of a 
novel without interest or attention. My 
father asked me to take my harp; an hour 
was spent in tuning it. I had no one to 
listen to me but my parents and sister, and 
my performance y as careless and spiri tless. 
Fanny never sung more enchantingly. In 
the domestic circle I felt no superiority^ 
and I was toQ regardless of pleasing in it 
to envy her the talents shetheredisplayed. 
" The next day I received a copy of verses, 
elegantly co])aplimenting me on my men- 
tal graces, my poetic powers ; but not one 
word to my beauty! It had no signature; 
but I was convinced Belmont was the au« 
thor. Had I deserved his praise, how proud 
shouldlhavebeenof exhibitingthem ; but, 
* conscience does make cowards of us all,' 
and I concealed them from every eye. 

" A few days afterwards he was our in- 
vited guest. The circle was large, and 
music was the principal entertainment of 
the evenihg. As soon as his compliments 
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had been paid to my parents, and ftoill^ of 
theelderpartof thecompany, he advanced 
towards me, and his eyes beamed with the 
most animated pleasure ; he briefly^ but 
warmly, alluded to the exquisite delight 
my poetry had afforded him, and, to my 
astonishment, repeated every line of the 
piece Ihad shewn him* He approached mj 
sister, whowasattheotherextremity of the 

room ; my eyes followed him. 1 observed 
her manner was distant and reserved } he 
endeavoured to engage her in conver8a^ 
tion ; but she seemed to return no other 
answers than those which civility fi>rced 
from her. I saw him fold his^ arms in * 
dejected attitude, and as he stood by heir 
side, survey her with a fixed, yet marked 
attention. He spoke again, and ahe re- 
garded him with surprise and evidexit 
confusion } he laid his hand upon her arm-, 
appeared to speak in an impressive man- 
ner, and turned his eyes towards nie ; ' I 
am betrayed,* I thought, and sunk into a 
seat In a few moments Fannj hastened to 
me, and with her usual solicitude, en- 
^ui;ed whether I was not well, * The heat 
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overcomes me/ I replied. ^ Let us then 
retire into another room ;' and^ putting 
her arm round me, she led me into the 
next apartment Belmont soon followed^ 
My head was resting on Fanny's bosom, 
while her gentle lip prisssed my reclining 
cheek* * Ah !* hfe exclaimed, ' I now see 
the lovely picture of sisterly affection rea- 
lized; that picture which your pen. Miss 
Falkland, has so beautifully described/ 

* Do not mention it,' I replied in hasten 

• And why not ? since it reflects the high* 
est honour on your head and heart. Your 
sister,' he continued, addressing himself 
to Fanny, ^ is too diffident of her talents ; 
Iwishtoinspireherwith more confidence: 
the lines she has addressed to you are of 
the finest order of poetry.' ' Tome!' ex* 
claimed Fanny ; ^ dear, dear Seraphina, 
let me see them ; how happy am I to be 
thought so worthy.' * Have not even you 
Been them ?'said Belmont ; ^ then indeed 
I have been greatly favoured.' ^ I wish 
them not to be mentioned,' I said, at^ 
tempting to rise } but Belmont still pur- 
sued tlie subject, and repeated one of the 



stanzas. * I sunk down into a chair, in 
confusion indescribable. Fanny bent over 
me, and gently whispered, ^ Be not dis« 
tressed, my Seraphina ; the discovery has 
made me proud.' ^ Of Belmont's appro* 
bation/l said. * No ; of your's,' she re- 
plied. ' Do not then betray me!' I hastily 
intreated. , She pressed me to her hearty 
andhersilencespok^e more eloquently than 
words. We were called upon to play ; I 
could not recover my spirits or my confi- 
dence, and my fingers wandered over tlie 
strings of my harp with more than Uieir 
usual want of skill and expression. Fanny 
played and sang so as to charm every one 
present Belmont stood close to her, and 
watched every movement of her fingers ; 
his whole soul seemed absorbed in extaey 
find admiration. After, the lesson was 
ended, a duet was proposed, and I beheld 
with mortification Belmont preparing to 
sing with Fanny. The most rapturous 
plaudits followed. He came to me 4 
* How enchantingly your sister sings ! 
with what pathos, taste, and expression! 
Her voice, and your poetic ly^re^ would 
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charm even a savage/ I blushed deeply ;. 
but that I may not tire you with a descrip* 
tioti of scenes and. speeches, I will relate^ 
as concisely as I can, bow my shame and 
mortification became at last complete. 

** My poor mother's blind partiality for 
her Seraphina led, one day, to a detection 
of my deh'nquency. A large company 
had assembled at our house ; the topics 
of the day had been discussed ; politics 
and the weather had given place to lite** 
rary subjects and literary persons. The 
comparative powers of men and womea 
in the acquirement pf sciences and learn^ 
ing, in the display of taste, and the exer^ 
else of judgment, had been fully com;^ 
mented upon. The ladies supported their 
party ; boasted of a Carter, who wrote 
on Epictetus, and a Seward, who trans* 
lated Horace. Several gentlemen, more 
perhaps in compliment than . sincerity, 
advanced as the champions of female lite- 
rature; but one, of* sterner stuff* than the 
rest, bluntly denied the po8sibi<ity of a 
woman's becoming more learned than an 
ordinary school-boy, or capable of ac* 
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quiring any other sciences than botany, or 
music ; as if intellect were of a particular 
sex, and depended upon corporeal strength 
and construction ! * What woman/ he 
scornfully exclaimed, ^ who pretends to 
nnderstand Greek and Latin, can, if left 
to herself, do more than explain a quota- 
tion in a newspaper ? I would not wish a 
daughter of mine to pretend to learning 
or poetry.* * Not to poetry. Sir ?* said my 
mother in an accent of surprise. * No, 
madam ; certainly, tiot to poetry ; it pro^ 
motes idle fancies, fantastic images, and 
vain conceits ; its very basis is fiction, and 
I. had rather see a girl employed with her 
needle than her pbn ; but I beg pardon, 
madam, perhaps ^oii are a poet?^ No Sir, 
not I myself/ . * Some one of your family 
then, madam ?* * Possibly Sir,' said my 
mother, throwing a significant glance to« 
wards me, I blushed •, when the cynic 
approaching me, said, in rather a soften* 
ed tone, * Have I detected you ? May I 
presume. Miss Falkland, to request the 
favour of hearing some of the efiusions of 
your genius ? For I am assured they .will 
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convinee me'^wbateverlmajrhayethotight 
to the cootrary^that the muses and gtaces 
aametimea go hand in hand, and that 
learning and talents are not confined to 
our s^x/ * I never thought thejf were/ 
I replied, * and I nowJfiiMi that vahitj and 
curiosity are not exclusively our^. ^ They 
are viat learned lines, Sir, said my mother. 

* So much the better^ .madam } sonnetS) 
I imagine ; or elegies, or odes^ or songs, 
or fables^ or aci^ostics, or rebusses?* 

* Neither, Sir,' replied my mother, pro. 
Voked at his sarcastic manner, which my 
retort had instantly revived j * they are 
neither ; but whatever they are, they 
would do hohoiir to any pei^on, even 
to Pope himself/ I observed a smiU 
luifking upon several countenances, a$ 
my fond mother pronounced this warm 
eulogium. Distressed as I was at the 
conversation, and every moment dread- 
ing to hear myself declared the poet^ I 
yet felt a security in the belief that the 
lines themselves would not be produced 
as a proof; but, to my astonishment and 
Gonfijsion, my mother drew Iroin her 
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pocket the very paper I had shewn BeU 
mont; and presenting it to the gentleman^ 
^ Heady Sir, and judge for yourself/ (^t the 
same time throwing a glance of triumph 
towards me,) ^ judge of my daughter's 
poetry.' Fanny was in conversation with 
Belmont in a distant part c^. the room^ 
and heard not what was passing ; but at 
the sudden silence of the company, as the 
lines were reading, she looked up, listen- 
ed, and in a moment her cheek was as 
deeply crimsoned with surprise, as mine 
was with shame. The gentleman, paa< 
ing, pronounced them admirable, and 
jocosely exclaimed, * The laurel for Miss 
Falkland.' My father, who knew how 
much Fanny shrunk from any thing lik€ 
publicity of praise, who approved of her 
delicacy, and encouraged her reserve, at 
this moment forgot his usual caution and 
her diffidence, and replied, ^ The appro- 
bation of friends will be dearer to Fanny 
than the poet's crown.' ^ To Seraphina 
you mean,' said my mother. * To Sera- 
pbina ! then I am greatly mistaken \ but 
come hither my dear girls/ said my &* 
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ther, (ever wishing to draw truth from it* 
hidden recesses), confess to whom we 
must decree the disputed bays, or the 
golden violet.* « To Seraphina^' an- 
swered my poor mother, with emphatic 
partiality ; but my iFather, now zealous 
to ascertain the fact, again enquired 
whose they really were ; for he had read 
tbem as Fanny's* 

** I left the room to avoid the humiliate 
ing discovery wbicbl ^thought awaited me, 
and eager to escape from the observation 
of the company, and the astdnished gaza 
of Belmont.^ My ever-consoling sister 
followed me, and would not be jrepulsedi 
• More dear than ever to my heart, my 
Seraphina/ she exclaimed, ' has not this 
originated in your partiality for me, and 
ought it not to cement our friendship iri 
Still closer bonds? Though my heart 
couldnot reply inaflSrmationto the purity 
of tho intentions ascribed to me, yet her 
tendernesa calmed the agitation of my 
spirits ; and the nobleness of her oaturci^ 
which had ever shone most con^spicuoua 
in moments of trial, iospired me with 
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a ^h to emulate :ittt: to rise si^riof to 
the shame I ha4 ondured^ and, by a can<» 
did and pulblic avowal of my folly, in 
«w>me measure,, to expiate it. * I will 
confess aU,' t said ; ^ I wiU conjfess it 
before the whole party/ ^ No, no,* 
replied tny^ generous Fanny, * there is 
no. necessity for it; it may not be 
known ; let it pass ; it will be soon for« 
gotten by those who are indifferent to 
it; but to me ho:wUear has been this 
proof of your affection ; then let it past 
with others.' 

. ^Fanny's intreaties had no efiect upon 
ifae ; I knew that^ had it beep possible for 
ker tohave eijed as F-faad done, she would 
have been capable of any atonement, and 
I felt that nothing bat a confession of 
my guilt, would restore me to myseifi 
. ** I returned into the room, and with a 
kind of mock-heroic dignity, which I as- 
sumed in order to veil the shame and an« 
guishofmyfeelings, exclaimed— -^Friends 
and enemies ! y^, who are witnesses of my 
disgrace, hear my confession; and award 
your punishment. I plead guilty to tbe 
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pharge of theft $ I have strutted in bor* 
rawed plumes^ and now like the poor 
jack-^aw, I am stripped of them all ; not 
even one featlier remains to decorate my 
carp. I quit poetry and the mtises for 
ever, and hope the lesson which humbled 
vanity has this day inscribed ^ upon my 
hearty will never be erased. This dear 

girl from whom I have pilfered / 

fanny intreated me to proceed no far- 
ther; my heroism w&s but the ebullition 
of a moment ; I burst into tears, and waii 
unable to utter another word. Bebnont 
arose^ and taking a hand of each, led us 
to another apartment, wlrare, placing him- 
adf between us, he exclaimed, * Dear and 
interesting sisters!' then turning to me, 
* Who, Miss Falkland, would not fall, 
thus to rise?' He pressed our hands be- 
tween his, and imprinted a kiss on each; 
mine was the tribute of sympathising pity; 
fanny's of respect and admiration. I felt 
it such, but at that moment she was ^ tod 
much my pride, to wake my envy.' 
Belmont continued to visit as, and was 
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always our welcome gvtesL In vain my 
ieauty blazed upon his eye; Fanny's vir^ 
tues sunk into his heart ; in her he found 
that ^ kindred mind' he had sought, and 
he soon became her lover and her hus- 
band. 

^^ Disappointed in my desire of pleasing 
the only man whose esteem I had ever 
seriously wished to obtain^ I grew peevidh 
and discontented, and I turned, for a 
time, disgusted from the insipid flatteries 
pftiie fops who stiU surrounded nie^ 

*^ I was not ignorant of the source of 
3elmonV$ attachment to Fanny; for, 
whatever might be my boast of beauty, I 
had long been copscious of her mental 
superioriQr; but in a baU room, or in ge- 
neral society, the charms of mind are 
neither q[>preciated nor discovered, while 
those of person are instantly acknow- 
ledged and idolized* 
. *' In Fanny I had never, till now, found 
^ rival; and I began to reflect, with sor* 
TOW, and perhaps humiliation, upon the 
life of folly I had led* I was even desir- 
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ous of becotning like her; but bow could 
I b^n my reformation ? Long habits 'op« 
posed so strong a barrier between my 
wish and my power, that, rather than 
make any extraordinary exertion, I again 
indolently yielded to them; and again 
lisltened to dl who flattered my vanity, 
though they no longer deluded my un* 
^erstanding. 

^^ Happines had fled with Belmont and 
Fanny. Firom their house I filways re- 
turned with my mind corroded by dis- 
quiet, occasioned by the comparison I 
unavoidably made between her and mej 
yet she was dearer to me than ever. Tha 
cheerfulness of her temper gave buoy* 
ancy to her step, animation to her eye^ 
smiles to her mouth, and the sweetest 
modulation to her voice. At once lively 
and intelligent, gentle and afiectionate, 
her various virtues, instead of losing, 
daily gained new influence over the heart 
of Belmont. The sphere in which she 
moved, was to him the central point of 
bappinesa; his vdfe was his friend ; his 
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home wa$ his world* AJil who «aw her 
loved her'— ^ loved her » much that they 
forgot to admire;' yet, imtead of the at« 
tentions she received, and the aiflfeotioti 
the inspired, adding one to the miniber 
of the mhiy they only rendered her the 
more desirona of pleasing, and more de- 
serving the blessing of being bdoved* 
Every new duty she had to p^mni, 
served but to develope some new beauty 
of character; andneverhas the pronoun 
f n^* been pronounced with ^more pride, 
than when Belmont has said ^^ m^ wife,^ 
and I, V^. sister;' yet alas! the hofppi^ 
ness sbeampaitted and received «ionld not 
give |)eace to my bosom ; and reflection 
pame ;to me but as the messenger ^mise- 
ry. Childcen of the same parents, we had 
shared the same solicitude, the «ame affec- 
tion, aftd, but for the &tal possession of 
)>eauty,my mind might havebeenasrichly 
endowed as Fanny's^ My powers of un« 
derst^nding.w&re enervated* by the fri- 
volpus pursuits which a too tender and 
indulgent mother had permitted me to 
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follow. I was a child in information ; in 
myself I had no resources ; books, in 
general, wearied me; for music I had 
no taste, and in needlework I found no 
amusement. A prey to secret discon- 
tent^ my temper became so irritable, that 
I began to find my adorers retreating 
from a shrine at which perpetual homage 
was exacted, and my health suflfered from 
the inquietude of my niind. A long and 
dangerous illness was the consequence. 
On the pillow of sickness the veil which 
vanity had spread before my sight, was 
withdrawn, and all her tinsel trappings 
fell, tarnished, to the ground. I saw 
myself as I really was, a weak, deserted, 
faded beauty. When I surveyed myself 
in the glassy I could retrace none of those 
charms ^hich I had imagined would for 
ever have held the world in chains ; all 
had perished. 

** My mother wept over the remains of 
my beauty, and pressed the ruin still 
closer to her bosom. My father said^ 
* Why should we lament a flower that you 
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fitid the breath of sickness accident^ or 
sorrow, can at once destroy? Why has it 
ever been valued ^ But let us examine 
the heart) let us explore the treasures oi 
the mind; Ah! my unfortunate Sera- 
phina> you possessed a i&tal gift, and 
your parents weakly imagined its power 
wouki have been superior to that of in* 
tellect. We have much lost time to atone 
for, but let us not despair^; nature has not 
been dofteient to you in mental qualities; 
let u6^ultivate them, and they will teach 
you not to rogret the losa of beauty* See 
<mr J^^ny! my intelligent companion; 
my afiectkMiate child j;^ my consoling 
friend!* * Oh I' I cried, interrupting 
Inm, and clasping his hand^ ^ make me 
hut like Fanny, and I rfiall be happy/ 
* You will be like her/ he replied; * if 
you will resolve to pursue the same- 
means.* 

" My recovery was slow and dbvibtful; 
I was no longer a beauty. My father 
read to me, and by degrees I fbund 
amusement in the books he selected ^ my 
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mind gradaally strengthen ed^ and he in- 
stilled into it the principles of science, 
taste^ and truth* I received several of- 
fers of marriage, but I would not quit rxiY 
pacetits in their declining years f I^was 
hs^py in their affiection, and other love 
had been long extinguished. L closed 
their eyes^ and received their parting 
blessing. 

. ** With my Fanny and her amiable 
Belmont, I continue to pass the sweetest 
4iours aC mj existence; I am become 
theii! friend and companion. I now not 
mdy tal&y but ccmverse with them.. It is 
tn» I am an old maid ; but I trust neither 
a* peevish nor querulous one. I can wit* 
iiess the happini»s of others, with a smile 
1^ heartfelt, [deaisure; can sympathise in 
their disappointments, from whatever 
eause tbey flow; and tenderly endeavour, 
to sooth their ^^ctions. Though my; 
youdi deserved die contempt of the wise, 
I trust that my dd age will merit the re« 
qpe<;t of t]»e. virtuous} and remember, 
my young friends, 

* It is the mind that makes the body rich/ '' 
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> During this recital, the varied emo* 
tions of Rosens mind, and some applica- 
tions which she made to herself, were 
visible in her countenance; her changing 
hue told what were her feelings ; the ex- ' 
presfiionof her^e what were her thoughts. 
^ Dear, dear Mrs. Falkland,'^ she said, 
^^ I do not think I should have admired 
you as a beauty so much as I love you 
BOW.'* " And yet Rose,** replied Mrs. 
Falkland, *' have you not fancied you 
could not love any one who was not 
handsome? And, if you were not at-^ 
tracted by beauty, have you not turned 
away, believing it impossible that anyr 
charm or excellence could dwell beneath 
a plain exterior?'* Rose blushed tha 
confession her tongue was ashamed to 
utter. ** Is not Fanny like her mamma ?** 
she timidly enquired. ** Her very coun« 
terpart, my love: and she does not re- - 
semble her mother more in person thaa 
in mind; the same sweetness of temper } 
the same kindness of heart } the same 
strf n^th of imder standings the same 
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self-command; the same charm of cha- 
racter. She is once in a year allowed to 
be my companion for a month, and this 
month is not so much, her holiday as 
mine ; she leaves a pleasant home ; pa^^ 
rents tender and indulgent; brothers and 
sisters who doat upon her, to-be duU with 
an old aunt; but she knows in part the 
happiness she dispenses, and this consti- 
tutes her own. My brother, with whom 
I generally reside (as he is yet unmar- 
ried) indulges us both in whatever little 
plans we propose; and a short visit to 
Matlock is generidly one of them. You 
will not suspect me. of insincerity when I 
say, that our visit this year has been pro- 
ductive of greater pleasure to us all» than 
any former one, and diat I earnestly hopt 
it may lead to still further happiness — to 
a friendship that will end but with our 
lives/' Rose kissed the hand she held ; 
and the rest of the party fervently and 
affectionately repeated the same wish. 

Mr. Falkland and Fanny were seen ap- 
proaching; the girls hastened to meet 

N 3 
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them, and when they returned together 
to the spot where Mrs. Falkland and 
Mrs. Sydney were sittings " Brother,** 
said the former, ^ you must join me in a 
wish I have just expressed to Mrs. Syd- 
ney, that the friendship our fiuniiies have 
formed, may not expire with the period 
of our association at Matlock, but be con* 
tinned even to the end df our lives^*^ ** I 
join in it from my heart,'' lie replied ; 
^ what say you, Fanny?" The most b& 
&ciionate smile played upcm her inteli^ 
gent oountenance, and she held out her 
hands to her young friends, who aU ex- 
tended theirs; the pledge of fiiendship 
was given and returned; and with hearts 
as closely united as hands, they walked 
^ack to the hotel to dinner. 
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Tkfi day of separation nearly approached, 
and the inelancboly mim^ow wad at last 
fixed upon. The parsonage, that spot 
of so much local felicity, which to leave 
even for scenes of novelty and pleasure, 
had been agony, was now thought of 
with a tear. " O, Fanny!" Rose would 
exclaim, " could we but take you and 
dear Mr. and Mrs. Falkland with us, 
what on earth should we have to wish 
for more ?" ** M^ fkther /*' replied Emi- 
ly, with a sigh* " True, Emily, your 
fathei*; and then we should be quite 
happy.** "NbtyMi*^,'* saidFanny, "with-, 
out mf father, and my mother, and all 
my brothers and sisters." " I forgot 
them,^* replied Rose, laughing j ** I wish 
we could have all i how delightful would 

N 4 
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be a little village composed only of 
friends !'' and immediately the little vi* 
sionary pursued her phantom of felicity, 
till she was lost in her own Utopia. 

The day before they quitted Matlock^ 
every place, which was marked by any 
particular remembrance, was revisited } 
on some they lingered, unwilling to say 
adieu ; here Mr. Falkland had repeated 
some of his own verses \ there he had 
read some favourite author} in this spot 
Fanny had sung; on this bench Mrs. 
Falkland related her narrative, and here 
they, pledged eternal friendship — how 
could they bid adieu to scenes so dear— 
so sacred ! They were all sketched, and 
the party grouped by the pencil of Isabel 
or Emily, as precious memorials of de- 
parted joys, when the friends, who gave 
them interest, would be far distant ! Yet 
they loved to indulge in the visions of fu- 
ture visits to the same scenes, and with 
the same society; and were cheered by 
the promise that Mr. and Mrs. Falkland 
and Fanny would visit the parsonage be* 
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fore the end of the summer. These liopesf 

beguiled the present hour, and softened 

the pang of the parting one ; but a tear 

stood in every eye when the lip attempted 

to utter the last farewel; even Mr. Falk- 

land's spectacles glistened with the dew 

of tender sorrow; and he scarcely could 

distinguish the object he handed irfto the 

chaise. 

The departure of a family that had so 
warmly engaged their affections, left a 
blank that np common-place company 
could fill up ; and they resolved upon 
leaving Matlock also, and returning 
into Yorkshire, where Mr. Falkland 
resided. Their road lay across a different 
part of the Derbyshire Moors from that 
pursued by Mrs. Sydney, but the same 
bold, wild, and rugged features marked 
it, and brought to Mr. Falkland's re- 
collection the idea they had excited in 
the mind of Rose, of resembling scenes, 
such as Ossian describes, of Fingal's 
battles ; and that she expected to see 
some of the shades of his lofty heroes, 
or blue-eyed maidens, or even great 

N 5 
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Rngal himseli^ flitting before her. De» 
lighted in thus associating the idea of 
his little favourite with the vieib^s before 
him, and knowing that it would affi>rd 
lier pleasure to be so remembered^ he 
hastily wrote the following lines :--*- 

THE SHADE OF LOB A. 

On yonder mountain's cloud-cap't head. 

What grisly form is nighl 
E'en through the veil of mist I dread 

The thnider of hi» am» and lightmng of hb cy«. 



Pale kmg of shadows ! Lodai hail ! 

Why leave your airy cell 1 
Borne on the hollow blast to saS, 

Why leave green fields iA rest wh^eifi yoa dwdl ? 

Drop, drop your dusky spear^ 

Fell tyrant of the night! 
The hero's rising strength is near — 

Great Fingars giant arm, great FingaTs nialcU«^ 
might. 

Hark ! heard you not yon hollotlf^oan. 
As through the mist dark Luno f pass'd ? 

Twas Loda's deepened, sullen moan. 

He shrunk a shriveird scroll, and vanish'd in the 

blast ! 

* The sword of Fingal. 
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Mrs. Sydney and her femily proceed- 
ed to th^ patsonage with their thoughtsi 
Alin<>st entirely occupied by th^e friends 
they had left ; they saW only their forms, 
iMtaLtd bnly thi^ir voices ; and even the 
i^ioorS) Tf hich had befiMre been to Rose 
scenes of so mueh interest ^nd fancy, now 
appeared notliii^ but a dark lind barren 
iMatb; but th^ fiekrer siie approached 
het home ) tirben dear abd familiar ob- 
jects .met her eyfe ; ivhen she caught the 
first glimpse of the Ivhite chimnies of 
the parsonage^ her heart bounded in. her 
botom ; abe hailed the kmg-loved scenes 
'df ber Bative place, kild Matlock faded 
from her soind ; but it was a momentary 
oblivion ; and as she sprung out of the 
chaise, she exclaiAded--^^^ O mamma, that 
ve had but osr beloved friends to wel- 
come to the parsonage!" The dear 
^td lively interests of home soon occu- 
'pied their hearts ; the anguish of the 
parting moment had passed away ; and 
all that remained was a tender and faith- 
ful recollection of their friends, a delight 

N 6 
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in dwelling upon every little circum* 
stance that had occurred when they 
were together, and indulging the hope 
of soon meeting them again. 

The garden was visited by all ; Rose 
bounded over every path, and eagerly 
examined every favourite plant, while the 
more patient band of Isabel or Emily 
raised up those that had fallen, and 
gave them the support they wanted* 
The cat accompanied them m their 
walk, purring and rolling before tbem^ 
and giving every iadication^ of joy. 
*^ Who can say cats are insensible,'* 
cried Rose, ^^ and that they are incapable 
of attachment P"^— " They aire undoubt-' 
edly," replied Mrs. Sydney, ** sensible 
of kindness, and wiU distinguish the 
person who most caresses them, from 
every other ; this is, therefore, a species 
of personal preference that must b^ 
granted them.** ".They are an unhappy^ 
persecuted race oFanimals/' said Rose, 
piteously, and catching up her tabby 
favourite,, which clung to'ber shoulder^ 
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«nd returned her caresses, by rubbing; 
its velvet face against her cheek. 

Phoebe, who, on alighting from the 
chaise, had immediately gone to her fa- 
ther's, now returned with a Countenance 
of excessive dejection, and her eyes 
swollen with weeping. Mrs. Sydney 
anxiously and affectionately enquired 
the cause. ^* My father is married,^' she 
almost inarticulately sobbed. Mrs. Syd- 
ney conceided her surprise from the poor 
girl, and asked her how long he had 
been married \ ^^ He mairied, madam^ 
on the day we went to Matlock; h^ 
said he knew I should not like to be at 
his wedding, amd so he had it when I 
was away." . " He was kind to you, 
Phcebe, was he not ?*' " O yes, he was 
kind,^ and cried almost as much as I did ; 
but he sfaid he thought I was too young 
to take care of his dairy, and manage 
his house^ and that his wife would.'* 
Here the poor girl sdbbed aloud. 
*' There is nothing very distressing in 
this," said. Mrs. Sydney, endeavouring 
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to sooth her ; ^* you will be glad to m^ 
your father comfortable ; and in his situa^- 
tion he wants a wife to iittend to his 
bous6) while he is about his £0*01/' 
*^ I know it, madam/' she said, ^* but 
what grieves tne the most is, thait I fear 
I have been to blame ; for when my ^ 
ther has ai^fced me how long it would be 
before I went to live at home, I used to 
My I thought I was too yonnig to manage 
his house; for I could not bear the 
thoughts of leaving you. He saw tbis^ 
and so he married ; and now I have no 
home/' ^^ Is not this your hoow, 
l^hoebe ?*' ** You are ^ery good to me, 
ma'am, but I ought to have gone to my 
father when he wished me. I most not 
be a trouble to you any longer, and I 
beg upon my knees," eiried the poctf 
girl, ** that you will let me live with 
you as a servant } I will do any thing ibr 
you ; my father says he wifi always find 
me in cloathi^, aud I do not want Svages." 
*♦ No, my good girl,** said Mtis. Sydney, 
raising her up^^ ** you shall live witii m6^ 
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but not as a servant. Your mother, 

humble as was her situation, wai^ my 

^tendi and never shall her child want 

a mother's tenderness while I live. You 

must not caU yourself a trouble to me. 

Are yoa jiot my little housekeeper? 

Your industry has made me idle ; and I 

fear my table would be but ill supplied 

unless you attended to it. Your fether, 

I hope, will be happy, and jfAx shall 

remain with me.'* 

The poor girl could ordy replyby tears, 

but they were tears of true gratitude j 

"and the certainty of con;tinuing with 

Mrs. Sydney, iri a short tiiqe rec<HifiiIed 

ker to bet lather's marriage. 



V' 
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CHAP. XVIIL 

: After the first emotions of delight on re- 
.turning home had subsided, their former 
^habits and occupations were all resumed ; 
and while Mrs. Sydney sat surrounded 
by her amiable family, she acknowledged 
with gratitude how amply they had repaid 
^all her cares and attention. In her own 
children, was evinced the benefit of early 
precept and parental vigilance; in Emily, 
the inflaence which affection, united 
with the force of example,, has upon the 
youthful mind. 

Isabel, uniform in her principles, faith- 
ful in her attachments, and gentle in her 
disposition, performed the duties oCa 
daughter, and the tender offices of a 
sister, with a promptitude that never 
failed — a cheerfulness that never varied. 

Rose, lively in her temper, ardent in 
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her feelings, and fanciful in her opinions, 
longer required the hand of gentle re- 
straint, and the admonitory lessons of 
experience, than her sister. Though 
prone to error, she was .open to convic- 
tion ; and her mother never spoke in vain. 
Quick to feel, yet ready to forgive, if, for 
a^moment, the glow of petulance mantled 
her cheek, a word, a look of kindness 
would instantly dispel it, and her smile 
return in all its sweetness. i 

Emily, whose early wishes had been too 
much indulged, and her faults neglected, 
gradually experienced the advantages of 
mild autbonty and kind admonitions* 
Her understanding was excellent, and 
her heart affectionate; though little 
had been inculcated by precept, there 
was much to eradicate from example; 
for the« youthful mind, like ductile 
wax, as easily receives the impressions 
of accident as of design ; and those which 
had been stamped on Emily's, required 
the hand of time, affection, and judg- 
ment to efface, and to establish others. 
As new ideas expanded in her mind, new 
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helingB were awakened in her hear. She 
regarded Mrs. Sydney as the friend who 
had rescued her from ignorance and error, 
and rendered her fit for the society of the 
wise and good. Whenever the cloud of 
-discontent or displeasure gathered in hcS: 
bosoin»snd shaded her brow^ the sunshine 
of Rose's smile, the tear of Isabel, or the 
gently-reproving look of Mrs. Sydney, 
would soon calm the storm, and she, *^ let 
not the sun go down upon her wratSb/' 

It was now that Mrs. Sydney anxiously 
wished for the return of Mr. Blandford, 
that she might present his daughter to 
him with errors eradicated, and virtues 
established; and she received with plea- 
sure the intelligence that in a &w montin 
be should revisit England; and from 
the date of the letter, the period was not 
&r distant Emily^ heart beat with hope 
and apprehension the nearer it approach* 
^, and her thoughts dwelt incessantly 
upon her lather; that &ther from whom 
she had never experienced any thing but 
affection and indulgence ; who, at length 
conscious of her defects, bad sacrifice 
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«very selfish feeling fiir her benefit, and 
tore himself away lest he should frustrate 
the advantages of the {dan he had adopt- 
ed: she knew how highly his expectsir 
tions were raised of her improvement; 
iiow matiy quaiitaes he thought requisite 
to constitttte an amiabk woman; and she 
could not dwell upon the idea of meeting 
liim withont fear and trembling. ^ t 
am not like Isabel she would mentally 
aay, ^^ I am not so good and gentle as she 
is) neither hav^ I the sweet temper and 
talents of Rose} but Mrs. Sydney lovea 
ae^ and therefore I cannot be nnworthy 
of my fiither's affection/' 

As these reflections passed in her mind, 
the tear would often rise in her eye^ and 
the blush of emotion crimson her cheek, 
Mrs. Sydney remarked the conflict of her 
feelings, and secretly wished that Mr. 
Biandford could first behold her without 
her being conscious of observation, as, on 
a mind so peculiarly constructed as his, 
80 impetuous in its sensations, so impul- 
aive in its opinions, a first impression 
might be important; and she knew that 
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Emily 9 natural and unembarrassed, wa^ 
an object, both in person and manner, 
that could not £iil to excite admiration 
and interest; but to make any arrange- 
ment for this was impossible, as neither 
the hour nor day of his arrival could be 
ascertained, and she dreaded, yet expect- 
ed, his sudden appearance. Chance, 
however, is frequently more &vourable 
to our wishes than design. Mr. Bland- 
ford arrived while/ Emily was taking a 
walk with Isabel and Roseb His extreme 
agitation at seeing Mrs. Sydney made her 
rejoice that his daughter was not present 
to witness the unbounded el^usions of his 
feelings. She sought to tranquilize them 
by reminding him of the effect they might 
produce upon Emily; and represented 
to him her apprehensions and inquietudes. 
He promised to make an effort at compo* 
sure, examined her drawing, turned 
.over her books, and read with delight 
some of her marginal observations ; look- 
ed repeatedly at his watch, then from the 
window; walked up and down the room; 
and at length, impatient at her delay, re^ 
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quested Mrs. Sydney would send a ser- 
vant to inform her of his arrival. *' They 
are coming/' she repHed. 

He was I'ushiiig out of the room, but 
Mrs.* Sydney again intreated him to com« 
mand himself, and observe her as she ap-, 
proached. " Which is my child ; which 
is Emily?" he hastily ei^uired. ** The 
tallest*' ** She has her mother's figure," 
be replied, and sunk down in a chair. 
" My dear Sir," said Mrs. Sydney, ear- 
nestly and emphatieally^ ^^ unless you 
ov^come the violence of these emotions, 
what must you expect from your daugh- 
ter?" " I would not have her calm," 
he answered. Mrs. Sydney retired from 
the window, and was silent. ^^ Forgive 
my impetuosity," he exclaimed, ** forgive 
my impatience and agitation; I will 
be composed, and again look at her." 
He seated himself by the side of the win- 
dow, which was shaded by the mingled 
branches of a ^ine and clematis ; and, 
unseen by her, gazed at her as she ap- 
proached: her bonnet was thrown back; 
her dark hair was partly blown from her 
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white and open iSyrehesd, and tfaie ^Wf 
of h€alth aiid exercise had tinged her 
cheek with its liveliest cairnati<ni. The 
little party had been botanizing, and 
Rose" carried in a basket,^ the treasures 
of the fields and he^es; Bmiljr &ad in 
her hand a beautiful branch of iSke wiid- 
rose, and some wooAnne, w&ich she bad 
galliered for Kfrs! Sydney* Seeing Her 
at tbd window, she held ifama up with a 
smile^ which gave an added: cfaarat to ^r 
eoimtenance, and Mb. Blaad&nl heatd 
t^e^ sweet and^ ohM^L aoeentr. e£ ber 
Toice, as^ sp^aking^ to> ber young^fisemtt^ 
sW entered the little cpui<4 ^^' Infiitair 
her that I am here^" said be^ ^andiH 
will Ivait as patiently as I ca|&'' 

Mirs# Sydney pesTormed hen ofibe aa 
as best to moderate the ti»ispbBta of tiie 
father and' daughter ; traisipQata tha£ 
she kn^ew^ 

" Were bliss but a certain bound ; 
Beyond was agony." 

T^FB mingled with their mutual: oa^ 
resse&( but they were tears o£ controuled 
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, tmot ioD» of softened rapturec IAa gazed 
at her witb all a &tiier^i pr^^ a fatber'sr 
joy; ud as be mnnnured her praises^ 
aad his affection, she king round, his. 
Qftdc, Bmiled at his encomiums, and nO) 
longw fiared he mmldnoihve her. 

To Mrs. Sydne^r his gratitude knew no. 
bounds^ and to her daughters he shewed 
a Salter's kindness; Fbr his. little friend 
9U»e, nnho had been the instrument of 
tbeir inttoductscm to eacb other, be re« 
taini^d ail the partisditj he had formerly.- 
ftlk The pcettyy phrfful, and engaging 
^ai}d» was now i^e beautiful, lovely, and 
in^i^ting girl of ifleen y ber sweetfy-^ 
modulated voiceiaitfafally revealed every 
moviepsent cdf her mindi every eiiotion of 
her heart; and: her eye sparkted with the 
purest rays of intelHgenoe and genius* 
This evening was gtven to the pleasures^ 
of fdendshtp and aifeetion; but the ji^ 
of having his^daugh^er mstored to him all> 
be wished to find her, w«ls, in lt&. Bland-* 
ford^s bosom, the predominant sentiment* 
Though he still retained that quickness: 
of feelisg, and enthusiasm of character. 
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which had fcnrmerly distinguished him, 
yet he seemed to have acquired more 
settled principles, more established<^ha- 
bits ; to dis^criminate with more perspi- 
cuity, and to decide with more judgment. 
On him depended the happiness or mi* 
aery of his daughter, and he seriously re- 
flected upon the important trust which 
now would delegate to him; and deter- 
mined to adapt his plans and bis conduct 
solely to this one pomi. His future 
establishment was discussed with Mrs* 
Sydney, and arrangements made for tHe^ 
introduction of Emily into the world; for 
thou^ he dreaded to open to her its 
temptations, he yet longed,' with parental 
pride, to introduce lier to its notice; and* 
wished h^ to obtain its advantages. 

Dr. Blake was dead, and the new in- 
cumbent, who, thou^ a young man, was 
properly impressed with a aense of the sa«' 
cred duties he had pledged Himself to 
fulfil^ intended to reside at the parson- 
age. A new habitation was therefbre to 
be sought for; for Mrs. Sydney, though, 
she had permission from the present rec«> 
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tor, to Temain there till she could con- 
veniently remove j but while he occupied 
a lodging in the village, she was uneasy 
at being a resident in his house. Mr, 
Blandford proposed her removing to Lon- 
don, and still continuing the guide of 
Emily J but to this proposal she gave a 
decided negative. Her ignorance of fa- 
shionable life, customs, and places, ren- 
.dered her a very unfit person to introduce 
an heiress into life; and she, laughingly, 
told Mr. Blandford, she herself would re- 
quire a chaperon^ instead of being one; 
She recommended his engaging, for the 
companion of his daughter, some lady 
whose moral character Would stand the 
test of the strictest scrutiny j whose man- 
ners might be held up as a model to 
Emily, and whose knowledge of the world 
might be her guide. 

Averse as Mr. Blandford felt to sepa- 
rate her from Mrs. Sydney, and still ap- 
prehensive of the contamination of evil 
example, he promised to follow her ad- 
vice. " I trust, my good friend,'* said 

o 
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Mrs. Sydney, " you trekd not fear Aci 
|)ef'Version of Ettifly's morals, even if she 
nVei-e to be led into th6 vortfex of ill ex- 
Atfjple. l*lrinci{)1ies of virtue, 'wfietefbunci. 
ed oto teltgion, and Confirmfed by prac- 
tice, ate not easily shaken j and tbongh 
i would not carelessly or confidferitly ex- 
jjosfe a young person to the allutetnents 
of vice; y^t, I should hope, if vice ap- 
proached Imder its most specious form, 
ft inind s'o fortified would b6 able to fiesisft 
all its attractions; attd, under any dis- 
gUTse it migirt assunt^, to find it, 

^ A monster of such frigbtAil miey^ 
As to be katedy needs but to be seen/ 

But, my dear Sir, whoever miay have thfe 
happiness of being selected as lire com- 
panion of your daughter, t/ouy of 'Course, 
will be with her; and, under isi fitther^ 
proteCtioti, there cati be little to ftair.** 

While Mr. Blandford was hi -^ue^t of 
a proper person to introduce Emily, she 
still remained with her beloved friends 
at the parsonage, whose society became 
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every hour more dear, as she reflected 
upon the little time that, probably would 
be allowed her to enjoy it; she constantly 
hung on the arm of Rose or Isabel, and 
scarcely coul4 laav^ the , side of Mrs. 
Sydney for a moment; die would look 
at them in silence, till the tears swelled 

\tk hit eyea i md ^h^n hastily leave the 
TOPBJ, to recovwp h,«jr cpwpo8\ire. 

Ai thif^ tifOQ ^ letter arrived, which an- 
;»pmiQ«lihe toijg- vkh^fer intelligence, 
;lha| Mr* mi Mx%f F^lktixid and Fanny 
4ftteiidi»d payuig the pitmia«d yisnt &t the 
pftraonAgfi; evelT^vbowrfe wikj gWd^ned ; 
.«v«y hftpd t«aiLliU3y:: the b^y dey ^t 
length daitiMd, asd^the fi*i0nidf were wel- 
comed«^ For a week all wa^ j^y;, hut nt 
the e9d of thai! period, the parting hour 
xa0ifi,. and sunk them In^sorraw and de*- 
.jectiiDn; The visit was, hmf&i&r^ to he 
irfitumed iq thespritig, when Mrju Sydney 
andh[erdaiig})!ter& would be introduced to 
Mr. aad Mfs. Behnont} and this ))ope, 
though viewed through a distant per- 
spective, revived their drooping spirits* 

o 2 
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CHAP. XIX. 



After several montks spent in unavait 
ing enquiries for a person qfualified to act 
as chaperon to Emily, and such a one as 
Mr. Blandford approt^edr the wife of all 
ofBcer, then absent iii the service of bis 
country, vras ititrodnced to tiim fit & pd^ 
ty. The elegance of' her manner, thB 
gracefulness mth: which-she performed 
the most trivial acti,tiie.iiwdesty.wirich 
marked het whole demeanor, and. the 
discriminating foroebfbekrreiiiarks^ mud^ 
him r^ard her as the very perscm.uoder 
whdse auspices he should wish to ititftih 
duce his daughter. She iiad jusfc attoilied 
that period of life when thfe JiBrson derives 
its greatest lustre from the emanations of 
the mind; and the manner its greatest 
charm from the kindness of tfae.heart«. 
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Mr. ^Janclf^rd wfts ii^foFoa^d, that she 
lia4, early in life, marmd C^pt^in Neville, 
9043. hft^ one son, who ww Iftt^ly entered 
^t Qcjlhg^i thftt, sacrificifig her own in- 
dulg^ncies to his advantages, from the 
jj^diPPU* manfigeipent of a limited in- 
(^ns^, sliiQ^ made hiin a liberal ^^llowap^je j 
Uiat her co^peptions were pot pply of the 
fim fftnl^, but of the firrt refiipectabUity : 
»p4 thoMgb sh? Had resigned the more 
^riUiant c^rplef of :^hioi>, 9J^e was always 
tp \)p n^^t with in its select societies. 
^ A mqtval friwd fepresented to Mrst 
^eviUp tha wisbf # of Mr. Blandford re* 
i^ectt|)g \ii^ davight^r, fi^d the arrange* 
ment was soon fpt^de, that she should be 
her chaperon for the winter. 

To le^ve a spot which^fpr six yrars, had 
been h«r home, (and indeed the only 
Settled home she had ever known) deeply 
and painfully aBected Emily. To be se- 
parated from. Mr9. Sydney, from whon^ 
she had experienced the tenderness and 
solicitude of a mother, and whom shq 
loved as suchj ^q4 from Isabel and Rose, 
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^ho were dear to hers as listers, was 
agonizing to her heart ; even the good 
Phoebe was numbered among the obgects 
of her early attachment, and had a share 
of regrets. " The world was all before 
her," and though she had a father's hand 
to direct her through its perilous paths, 
yet, for this world, she must quit her 
Eden! She could not think of its novel- 
ties as allurements; or its pleasupes as 
comparable to those she had known at 
the parsonage, and hope was lost in ap« 
prehension. Isabel was iirged to accom- 
pany her. For a long time Mrs. Sydney 
withstood all the solicitations of Mr. 
Bland ford, but she could not resist the 
tears of Emily. Dreading to be parted 
at once from the friends of her youth, 
those who had for so many years shared 
her confidence • and affection, she im- 
plored Mrs. Sydney not to suffer her to go 
to a land of strangers, without one " deaif 
familiar face," for her eyes to rest upon, 
or one tried bosom in which she could 
repose her thoughts j and, influenced by 
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these considerations for the comfort of 
EnFMly , Mrs. Sydney consented that Isa- 
bel shoutd- accompany her for a few 
weeks to London. 

Mr. Blandford not only honourably 
performed every promise he had made to 
Mrs. Sydney, but realized every expecta-i 
tion he might, have raised in her mind, 
when she engaged in the education of 
his daughter. He justly considered the 
extent of the obligation he owed her, atid 
that no pecuniary recomrpeiice could 
alone testify his sense of it ; this w^s 
merely discharging a common debt: but 
when he promised that Emily should 
spend two months every summer with her 
and her family, he felt that he was evioc*^ 
kig his gratitude by conferring a kindness: 
*' they who have trained the plant,'* he 
said, "ought to partake of the fruit.** 

His choice of Mrs. Neville asthecAflf- 
peron of his daughter, proved fortunate 
and judicious. Young, innocent, and 
lovely, wherever she appeared, the pride 
of the father was gratified by the admira-^ 
tion she excited. 



Shrinking from obsarvfitioq, imd Ijttle 
amused by the gaitieii of l<oM w, la^bfU 
though she parted fr^ca Her fnen4 with 
sorrow, was rejoiced when the d^y ar- 
rived for her return home ; though, ^Iils! 
not that home which she had left ! Mr^. 
Sydney had refnovedinto a ismall house m 
the vicinity of the village, on one of the 
most beautiful windings of the Domrefit, 
and Mr. Seymour, the new rector, hftdi 
taken p(»aes6ion of the p^m>ii9g9t A 
removal from this happy hoii^« ^r ew>V 
vms attended by many ^oumng 9mi>r 
tions:; but, suppressing all selfish »iiUMr. 
muring to her daughters* Mrs< 3ydn#y 
only dwelt on the beaiities und ft^yan- 
tag^s of their new sitimtion, whioh tk^: 
taste of Rose, and theindui^try of Phpebe^ 
in a short time rende^red eveiy thipg 
tliey wished i and its »pprpximation to 
the spot so dear to them all, gav^ it 
another charm to their hearts^ 

The gentle manners,and retiringgraices 
of Isabel,, soon attracted the admiration pf 
Mr. Seymour, and when he found tl>c 
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" mind within^* still lovelier than the 
person, aftection quickly followed admi- 
ration, and Mrs. Sydney had the joy of 
seeing her the happy wife of an amiable 
man, and under the saime rOof where she 
had known years of blessing. It now 
again appeared ^^ home, for it was her 
daughter's $ and the very short distance 
that divided them from eatch other, per- 
mitted a daily intercourse: Knd, thus 
united, they still seemed biit one £tmily; 
'. The j&te of Emily was not long undei. 
'termked $ atid wheh Mr. Blahdford pre- 
•sented the hieind of His daughter t6 tlie 
man of theii* mutual chbice, he said-^ 

•^* To me she only owes her existence^ 

• ' , , 

t^ikt, to Mrs« Sydney, all that renders that 
existence estimable.'* When Emily be- 
came a wife^ attachment and gratitude to 
her earliest and dearest friends, still fixed 
her summer residence near them. Rose, 
the child of genius and talent, lively, ar- 
dent, and tender-hearted, was ever the 
entertaining companion, and the aflec- 
tionate daughter. Though her mind 
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atreogthened in ju^iveiit, H abated no* 
thing of its fmcy and entiiusiasiQ. An 
fibe bounded over her natiive hills, warb- 
ling her ^^ wood notes wild,'' the powers 
of her im^iu4tio« created worlda of her 
own, and fat her pq. pqlitude ^xist^d. 

In the }ui|ipiu9S9 Qf her children, Mra, 
Sydney found her own } «n4 from their 
Yirtueft derived hw blesyi^g nnd pqP9olA- 
tion. In the ooiwoi^Hwnevof alife speni 
as &r as w«3 in her power, in th? perfi^rnr 
aiice of every nwfvX end chrUtifn dpty, 
she experienced » .swej9t! r^wiird 4oc aO 
her labours ; a)Q(^ whpie she lopfccfd foi- 
W9rd to a stUl more 2lQri9us and et«rn«I 
recompenca, she acknowledged, with a 
grateful heart, tbatt, even in this Uffb 
*' the righteous will not bi^ forsaken^ QOr 
Jius seed beting their bread." 
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